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CRAF-TONE 64 rew, better, more eco- 
nomical adhesive-backed Shading Sheet! With Craf-Tone 
you can choose from more than 291 graduated tones, tints 
and patterns. Never before has a selection of Benday and 
Specialty patterns been manufactured and arranged in proper 
shading sequence in 15 distinct categories. Processed on 
thin-gauge Matt-finish acetate—Craf-Tone eliminates GLARE 
and insures sharper, cleaner reproduction. Available in 
black, reverse (white) and colored patterns. Everyone's first 
choice for quickly shading art work for newspaper, direct 
mail, posters, maps, graphs, technical drawings and silk 
screen process work. 


CRAF-TYPE a quality, time-saving, 
money-saving aid for artists, designers, draftsmen, map 
and chart makers, layout and production men! Alphabets 

. Numerals .. . Symbols . . . in every popular style and 
type size! On transparent, Matt-finish (NO GLARE) self- 
adhering acetate sheets! For smash headlines, for curving 
type. It eliminates expensive typesetting and lettering. 
Designed for every conceivable use and effect! 


CRAFT-COLOR Truly wonderful colors 

. SO easy to apply! Transparent, waxed-back solid color 
sheets . . . for making brilliant, impressive layouts, poster 
effects, package designs, mechanical illustrations, maps and 
sale charts. These thin-gauge, self-adhering acetate sheets 
are available in 35 brilliant colors. 
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- R E E Craf-Tone — Craft-Color — Craf-Type 


Two Drawer Full-Suspension File Cabinet 

(Made of heavy gauge steel with smoothly operating, nylon 
bearing-track channel construction, valued at $50.00) 

Pius 200 Large Storage Folders valued at $7.00 


AGENCY DEAL 
2 sheets each of 180 of the most popular CRAF-TYPE patterns. 
3 sheets each of 70 of the most popular CRAF-TONE patterns 
11 sheets each of CRAFT-COLORS— Red, Vermilion, Yellow, Medium 
Green and Medium Blue, plus 4 sheets each of the other 30 colors. 
200 Folders FREE. 


Two Drawer File Cabinet FREE 
ES co otdckngecieuasces Total — $498.50 


STUDIO DEAL 

1 sheet each of 180 of the most popular CRAF-TYPE patterns. 
2 sheets each of 49 of the most popular CRAF-TONE patterns. 
7 sheets each of CRAFT-COLORS— Red, Vermilion, Yellow, Medium 
Green and Medium Blue, plus 2 sheets each of the other 30 colors. 
200 Folders FREE. 

DEED sen Sn wins O56 h Sw wm lane wows $249.50 
File Cabinet (Half price) ................... 25.00 


Total — $274.50 


Write for FREE 104-page Craftint Shading Mediums Catalogue No.3A 


, THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK ° CLEVELAND ° CHICAGO 
it 1615 Collamer Avenue ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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A creative art service that understands copy marketing and sales becomes a better creative art service 


Comart Associates Inc., 8 East 52 St. 


*% New York 22 - PL 3-4130 | 
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A Changing Role 

The story of the Art Services is one of 
growth and vision — in technique, in un- 
derstanding, in creative thinking. A focus 
of attention in this issue of PRINT is on 
this story of the changing role of the Art 
Services, from the small studio where 
only one or two aspects of a job were 
handled, to the studio which prefers to 
handle an entire job, from its conception 
to the finished product. 


There are still, of course, many “special- 
ity” studios which continue to provide 
limited portions of a graphic problem. 
Perhaps they provide only the layouts and 
illustration, only the photographs, or let- 
tering and mechanicals. 


But be it the complete service or a more 
limited service, it is the intangibles — 
the perception and imagination — that es- 
pecially mark the Art Services today. The 
Art Services are no longer merely supply- 
ing the mechanical needs. They recognize 
a greater challenge and responsibility: to 
create. And, by and large, they are meet- 
ing that challenge. 


In fact, America’s design picture in large 
part owes a certain debt to the Art Serv- 
ices. Each of the Art Services may have 
contributed some portion to the pattern 
of America’s design success; many of the 
Art Services already have pushed forward, 
not only in established areas as photog- 
raphy, lettering, and illustration, but into 
the three-dimensional worlds and audio- 
visual projects. 


And with sound creative approaches as a 
basis the future looks to be a bright one. 
One sign of this future can be taken from 
the source of assignment. More and more, 
the client himself is dealing directly with 
the Art Service. Which clearly indicates 
the advertiser’s recognition of the Art 
Services as one source for thorough, re- 
sourceful graphic solutions. 
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Collage by Murray Tinkelman Microphotograph of 1% carat diamond .. . by Norman Gaines 

Operating as a single unit for over 23 years, a carefully selected group of 
layout designers, artists, photographers and production experts create and 
execute ads and sales literature for advertisers everywhere. Send for this 


interesting booklet today. 





CHARLES E. COOPER, INCORPORATED 


136 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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POTPOURRI 


The lead article in this issue of 
PRINT on the “Changing Role of 
the Art Services,” points up partic- 
ular aspects on that changing role. 


There was ample visual material to 
help explain the editorial premise, 
but as often happens, space ran out 





before the visuals did. Nonetheless, 
we thought PRINT readers would 
be interested in seeing some of the 
remaining graphics from several of 
the Art Services. 


Take the fingerzprints designed by 
Jerry Martin of Monogram Art 
Studio, for example. Mr. Martin in- 
corporates hand and fingerprints, 
one variety or another in a number 
of illustrations. They’re “for fun” 
as he puts it, but they can be effec- 
tive for editorial and advertising 
purposes, too. 


Then there’s the “stamp pad inci- Arthur Eckstein 
dent” which led to another use of 
fingerprints. Working on another 
graphic problem, Art Eckstein and 
Bernie Stone, of Eckstein-Stone, 
Inc., became finger deep in colored 
stamp pads. Cleaning their hands, 
they noticed their fingerprints made 
an interesting design — which ® 
they’ve subsequently used on their Hos 
calling card. Very appropriate usage, New York 36, N.Y 
as thier dealings, working as a team, seperate 
are on a personal level. . 
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Sunhass-Duam. Inc. 


We? MANTOORE tO + .% 


COMPLETES ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC OR CASE | 


INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting 
(you can order one or both, of course) on the national and inter- 
national level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of 
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This is a cross section of clients who use INTERSTATE consistently. 
INTERSTATE created every photo in these typical advertisements, 
developed the case history data in most. 

We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level 
photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial reporters 
(all screened and all directed from one central office) to handle 
over 11,000 assignments annually. 


. our sensitivity to dead- 
. and our operating 
philosophies. For example, the client who uses us 5 times a year 


activity ... our rapidity of job completion. . 


line commitments... our very professionalism .. 
pays the same rate, gets the same quality, as the one who calls upon 
us 700 times a year. There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical 


Our rates are standardized (it costs no more to do a job in Seattle, 
Miami, Tucson or Indianapolis than it does in Mesquite, Nevada); 


pre-determined (you will always know in advance what your total 
cost will be); and realistic. 


way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 
reporting on a national scale. 
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INTERSTATE 


DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG., N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Old type faces and ornamental rules 
are becoming more and more popu- 
lar for many graphic purposes these 
days. And no wonder, when they’re 
always pleasant to just look at, like 
these ornate box rules from Visual 
Discoveries. 


A startlingly dramatic direct mail 
piece to come across this desk re- 
cently is a 201-word essay —on a 
highly controversial medical figure 
of the Renaissance — created, de- 
signed, written and published by 
Quentin Fiore. 


A particularly striking feature is 
the paste paper covers which Mr. 





stock, an English hand-made paper, 
combined with Delphin type and 
other ornaments, also convey the 
Renaissance. Reason for this type 
of approach in a mailing piece: as 
Mr. Fiore contends, reading matter 
for people of high intellectual at- 
tainment (such as the top manage- 
ment which received this piece) 
should be both inspirational and in- 
structional. 


On the less serious side, in fact on 
the downright humorous side, is an- 
other self-promotional piece which 
has just recently gone through the 
mails. Titled “The Stickual Develop- 
ment of the Human Male,” put out 
by Leeds Advertising Inc., the bro- 
chure has fun with the Leeds Logo 
(nine sticks) while doing a take-off 
on the effects of sticks on the devel- 
opment of the male animal and his 
ego, from infancy onward. Copy- 
writer Florence Greenberg and 
illustrator Elias Marge have turned 
out quite a “development”! The bro- 
chure is still available from Leeds 
Advertising, 19 West 44th St., New 
York 36. 


“Weekend” artists, take notice: 
Techni-Craft Printing Corp. is again 
sponsoring their annual Graphic 
Arts Competition: closing date, Oc- 
tober 30th. Three prizes will be 
given to the artist (and his spon- 
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ELIEVING bis healing powers 
tobe greater than those of famed 
Celsus, Philippns Theophrastus 
Aureolus Bombastus von Ho- 
heabeim wuts at once 4 magus 

belierer in demans, poltereists, 
and ChomeWeddings—<and a scientist am emynricist wxbo 
separated the slag {rom the medicine. The sickbeal ws Ins 
study, the patient bis textbook. Whatever bis meted, 
necromantic or learned, Paracelsus bad one youl: to probe 











world hold in its joints, forever sen 
MALE HABITA. He masa , 
foreshadower of biochemistry pan 
and even, alas, as some worrestraintl 
television, 

It mas said that Paracelsus tne 
Blixir, that be was keeper of the elo 
bud intercourse with denions,thit 
strange mystic powers from te 
Wisdom sprung,” Perbays all this 


tween the magic and fear of the put 
of molern scientific cachicvenent, 


Fiore executed himself, —all 1,500 
of them,—in varying shades of 
grays and blacks on uncoated paper 
made in an Italian mill. The inside 


sor) in divisions art, photography, 
and three-dimensionals. Plaudits to 
Techni-Craft, a small company with 
such a large undertaking. The con- 
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test is designed to encourage greater 
use of the fine arts in ad media, de- 
velop new graphic techniques, dis- 
POTPOURRI cover new graphic arts talent, and 
call attention to contributions art 
directors and production people 
make to graphics. The competition 
has developed into a lively one each 
year and looks keen again this year, 
from all reports. 
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Use of three-dimensionals doubtless 
will become a prime tool in the fu- 
ture of the graphic arts. And no 
wonder. Helping to point the way 
are Stan Glauback and Joe Palamaro 
of 3-Dimensional, who turn out such 
as these two initials, which were 
part of a self-promotional piece for 
McCann-Erickson. Editorial line of 
the brochure was 1958, the Geophys- 
ical year. Each letter of the alpha- 
bet was suited up with a scientist, 
. _ each from a different country. 


As implied earlier, PRINT is the 
reception desk of a daily flow of 
wonderfully creative graphic pieces, 
and other bits of information which, 
like all good things, should be shared 
to be enjoyed best. 
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“America’s top designers choose 
ATF Craw Clarendon”: the title of 
a recent 12-pager on the Craw Clar- 
endon faces. Featuring illustrations 
of its uses as were designed by such 
as Freeman Craw, Bob Gage, Ray 
Komai, Will Burtin, Mort Gold- 
shall, George Giusti, and Bradbury 
Thompson for actual use, the booklet 
is an importaxt tool of expression, 
and certainly one of the most effec- 
tive promotion ideas in this graphic 
area. 


The type face booklet put out by 
Lexicraft Typographers epitomizes 
the art of using little bits of type to 
do big things. The booklet, measur- 
ing only 2” wide by 4%” high, cer- 
tainly has extreme physical conven- 
ience as a basic consideration. 
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: Aesthetics, the rationale for commercialism. 
FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS* ( 
‘ 
* Both by @ KLEB STUDIO 3W.46 N.Y.36,N.Y. CIRCLE 6.2847 
‘ 
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IN 

CONDENSED 
REGULAR 
EXTENDED 
BOLD 

BOLD EXT. 
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FROM NEBIOLO,ITALY’S LEADING 
TYPEFOUNDRY, COMES MICROGRAMMA, 
A FRESH SANS SERIF: SQUARE IN FEEL- 
ING, STRONG YET SUBTLE IN ITS SUNNY 
MEDITERRANEAN GRACE. CONDENSED, 
REGULAR WITH BOLD, EXPANDED WITH 
BOLD. SIZES 6 TO 36. SEND FOR SHOW- 
ING OF BEAUTIFUL NEBIOLO TYPES, 
AVAILABLE FROM AMERICA’S LEADING 
IMPORTER OF EUROPEAN TYPES: 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL TYPES 
& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 


268 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
SPRING 7-4980 
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Thin, delicate serifs distinguish 
Torino, a type imported recently by 
Amsterdam Continental Types, from 
its familiar American counterpart, 
Century Expanded —along with a 
more condensed quality. Torino 
stands out when used for headlines 
because of its compressed, “alive” 
look. The heavy vertical strokes have 
been.well balanced by the very thin- 
line serifs characteristic of some 
European types such as this de- 
signed around the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The new adap- 
tation of the face is not extreme in 
its delicacy, and some type men feel 
that modern design, in this example 
of typography, has established final 
supremacy — most demonstrably — 
over the elaborate efforts of yester- 
year. 


VWAYZ 


There aren’t too many things which 
are truly “American,” truly an in- 
divisible part of the American cul- 
ture ... forgive the hotdog, base- 
ball, and jazz. But in design there 
is much that is strictly American, 
exclusive of the European influence. 
One of these design aspects in ty- 
pography. It is interesting to note 
that the Type Directors Club of New 
York will hold a forum on April 18, 
1959, devoted entirely to the “new 
American typography,” a new con- 
cept in typography that is purely 
American. 


Chairman Aaron Burns will draw 
on panels composed of the likes of 
Saul Bass, Herbert Bayer, Lester 
Beall, Leo Lionni, Herb Lubalin, 
Bradbury Thompson, to name just 
a few, to discuss this new concept. 
Questions such as ‘what is this new 
form,’ ‘what does it look like,’ ‘how 
and why did it start,’ will be part of 
the exploration into this new con- 
cept. 











NOW...YOU CAN OWN A 


STATMASTER | 
~~ 330 


This is all it costs to have a STATMASTER all-in-one unit installed on your premises. Included too, 
are all accessories, initial supply of paper and chemicals and a complete course of instruction to 
any or all members of your staff. 





Why continue to pay high prices for poor quality, slow service, overtime and special service 
charges? The STATMASTER offers you a new “lease” on life . . . without increasing your present 
overhead, personnel or budget. The money you are now spending for Stats alone, will pay for your 
STATMASTER ... as well as the Stats. 


HERE’S WHY YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO OWN A STATMASTER! 


The comparison chart shown here illustrates the vast savings available with the unique, revolutionary 
and versatile STATMASTER. 





Commercial | Statmaster 

Size of copy price price 
STATS (line or half-tone) (Glossy or Matte) 8x10 $ .50 $ .08 
COPY-PRINTS (from film negs.) 8x10 1.00 .08 
COPY-NEGATIVE (line or half-tone) 8x10 1.50 25 
FILM NEGATIVE & print (from object) 8x10 5.00 33 
SCREENED VELOXES (any screen from 35 to 150) 8x10 5.00 ae 
SCREENED VELOXES (with drop-out) 8x10 7.50 .58 
CONTINUOUS TONE PRINT (from color transparency) 8x10 5.00 .33 








Prices for commercial prints, film and veloxes have been compiled from many sources to obtain an 
average. Statmaster prices include cost of paper or film, chemicals, light, power, etc. 

Labor costs can not be computed since anyone on your staff can be taught to produce the finest, 
reproduction quality Stats, Film or Veloxes. It takes less time to make a Stat or Copy-print with the 
STATMASTER ... Enlarged or Reduced... in Line or Halftone . . . Negative or Positive ... 


than it does to mark up the copy . .. write out an order... call the supplier ... review special in- 
structions, etc. 


CONCLUSION: STATMASTER prices average less than 10% of commercial prices and would be con- 
siderably less, since there is no minimum charge. (For example, a 4 x 5 print would cost less than 26, etc.) 


* Send for FREE literature and purchase details! 


STATMASTER CORP. $19 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. * OXford 7-9240 


















oa cannot imagine the excitement going on here at Sander. 
We once thought we had a fine technique for illustrating 
catalogs. And then some forward-looking art directors 
got us interested in newspaper product illustration. | From 
there we went on to do scenes, portraits, dogs, figures, foods 
—all the subjects that had never before been thought of as 
suitable for woodcut. And now, by careful weeding and 
planting, we have established a garden of superb creative 
wood engravers, men whose abilities go far beyond even 
those extraordinary ‘“‘non-woodcut subjects.” We stand 
ready today to give you the very utmost (there is no word 
for the dizzying heights ahead) in creative thinking-on-wood. 
This ad is only a taste, the veriest suggestion of what is possible when a creative art 
director joins forces with a creative wood engraver. __ For truly, there is nothing like 
wood engraving in all the arts—for flair, for attention, for creativity and for printed 
excellence. If you are not already on our mailing list, please do not go home today 
without first writing for samples of our current work. 




























































The Sander Wood Engraving Company, Inc. 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago HA 7-2082 












did Yow know that... 


..-For 45 more 
printing “terms 
of wisdom” 
ready for wall 


DEEP ETCH is where it’s difficult to scratch 
RETOUCH is borrowing twice from same printer 
HALFTONE is a printer singing off key 









mounting 

(12” x 14”), 
BROSE OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC CO., INC. write today — 
44) Pearl Street New York City WOrth 4-3650 IT’S FREE. 














Always a new twist, concept, or ap- 
plication is certain to stimulate con- 
tinuing good graphics. For instance, 
Yoder of Middletown, Ohio, engrav- 
ers, sidestepped the conventional 
method of designing a promotion 
brochure. Instead of the expected 
airbrush or photographic technique, 
water color illustrations of the me- 
chanical processes involved in plate- 
making, proofing, etc., were used. 
The result of the watercolors, in 
three and four-color process: a con- 
vincing, warm visual explanation of 
backshop procedure. 


Nationally known artist Franz Kline 
seems to leave his impact wherever 
he treads. His strong black and 
white abstract designs have been 
particularly influential in the last 
five years: witness, for example, this 
mailing piece for Graphic Design 
Associates, San Francisco. This 
piece has within it, however, an 
added obvious symbolic element — 
the effect of trees — which is a con- 
cept missing in Kline’s work. 





“IDEAS, 
LIKE PLANTS, 
SPREAD OUT IN PROPORTION 
TO THE SIZE OF THE BOX 
WHICH IMPRISONS THE ROOTS” 
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Ergonomics in art: ergonomics, 
roughly defined, is the new science 
by which human error and perform- 
ance is anticipated, calculated, meas- 
ured, and altered in the direction of 
greater efficiency. The New York 
and Penn Paper Co. is applying some 
ergonomics: it has developed qual- 
ity controls for color with a new 
electronic color-analyzer which elim- 
inates human error. Customers of 
New York and Penn Paper will now 
be assured of a certain match 
through the use of this instrument. 
Plans are to make such testing a 
standard part of the actual paper 
manufacturing process. 


“Things” are happening these days 
with outdoor art, too. For example, 
a definite mark of the European in- 
fluence can be found in this 50 
Guild Wine outdoor poster: the no- 
ticeable lack of copy, instead, heavy 
art. Carried over into a magazine 
ad, the same art flavor prevails, plus 
the American touch: noticeable ad- 
dition of copy. Guild’s art director, 
Lloyd Pierce, designed the poster; 
San Francisco artist Earl Tholland- 
er the magazine ad. 

Continued on page 62 
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For a spanking new approach to every 
—the one fully integrated design-and- 





phase of sales promotion, call G. A.C. 
production center for everything pro- 













motional! We’ll be happy to show you some of the striking, sales-producing, complete 
promotion packages we’re creating for leading agencies, advertisers. Phone... now! 
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6 West 48th Street, New York 36, New York 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE ART SERVICES 
Art Services have undergone an important and noteworthy evolution through 
the years...from the static course of providing one or two aspects of a 


graphic problem to the now often completely integrated solution of a whole 


problem; from the “rush” overnght service to a creatively grounded solution. 


PRINT presents in the next 15 pages a two-part study of this growth, this 
changing role of the Art Services. Part I features opinions of a number of 
Art Service people who are representative of the field as a whole. Part II, 
a survey conducted among 1,000 of PRINT’S readers, takes a look at the 


Services through the eyes of Advertising. Agencies and Advertisers. 
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There may have been a need for Art 
Services many years ago — there probably 
was — but the free-lancers didn’t take 
particular note of this until the latter part 
of the 19 “teens.” One of the pioneers in 
the studio business, Jerome Bensinger, 
started his first business, a small lettering 
studio, in 1919 — one of four or five in 
New York City at that time. There were a 
couple of others in Chicago, he recalls, 
but all in all there were very few. 
Advertising Agencies were abundant, of 
course, but they had one decided lack: art 
departments were very limited in their 
scope. This as an impetus, Art Services 
were needed and soon began to multiply. 
What follows? Competition! And this call 
was met, too. “About 1923 or 24,” Mr. 
Bensinger points out, “The studios began 
building into more complete shops. Then 
along about 1925 the agencies began add- 
ing more complete art departments.” 
This development, however, hasn’t less- 
ened the need for Art Services. Agencies 
will always need top talent — and they'll 
want to go to specific places, not shop 
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Increased use of photography by American businessmen has stimulated 
new and well-designed expressions of what has been photographers’ 
traditional interest in the ‘‘real” and the “natural.” Areas of use 

range from institutional advertising through catalog covers and displays. 
Aspects of American business are reported through “‘on the spot” 
photographs: 

1. An American farmer is seen through the lens of a camera sent to 
the scene by Interstate Industrial Reporting Service. 

2. The story of road construction is told by an Interstate photograph. 
Two examples of realistic photography: one in color, one silhouetted: 
3. Type C color work by John Joyce has become a byword for a natural 
approach. 

4. Designers 3 clown in this silhouetted ad, a symbolic treatment. 


New approaches to traditional subjects: home and food, treated freshly: 

5. Design comes to the fore in appealing food advertisements by 

Albert Gommi. 

6. Catalog cover: a natural family scene in four colors, photographed 
by Larry Gussin. 

7. Photographic design takes a step forward in a collage by John Joyce. 














THE CHANGING ROLE: 


around, for that talent. Too, Advertisers 
now deal more and more with the Services, 
by-passing the Agency. “The Services are 
especially valuable today for direct ac- 
counts,” Mr. Bensinger sums up. Today’s 
Art Services continue to reflect the needs 
of an increasingly appreciative, wise, but 
critical society. That reflection can be 
seen in two ways: an important technical 
growth and an accompanying changing 
philosophy. The small studio, set up to do 
single (or few) aspects of a job—in a 
hurry! — is about extinct. Today the Art 
Service is prepared to meet many or all 
demands: some as “specialty houses,” 
some as, by and large, all-inclusive studios. 
If a finger can be placed on the most sig- 
nificant changes which have occurred, and 
thus affect or are affected by, the Art 
Services, it would be on 

1. Complete campaigns 

2. An upsurge of photography 

3. A more creative approach. 
These changes are particularly noticeable 
in the art and photographic studios. Here, 
then, is an examination of these major 
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changes, plus several other significant as- 
pects of Art Service work, grouped into 
categories for easier discerning. 
Campaigns 

Many of the studios are still essentially 
service studios, but as Art Schlosser, of 
Monogram Art Studio, puts it, the swing 
has been to providing a whole campaign, 
from all aspects, rather than simply doing 
a mechanical, velox, or line of lettering. 
One of the reasons for this shift in ap- 
proach is studio-conceived: “Anybody 
who has any creative talent wants to fol- 
low it through. Through an organization, 
he can actually see the whole job as his,” 
says Mr. Schlosser. 


Detecting another shift in Art Service 
thinking and execution, .Mr. Schlosser 
notes that the art studio, in its dealings, 
is getting closer to the policy-making level 
and moving away from the service level. 
“For example,” he says, “At Monogram 
we’ve been working through the sales pro- 
motion manager and advertising manager 
in addition to the art director.” 
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THE CHANGING ROLE: 
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Telling the story with art, photos and 
copy is being undertaken more and more 
as an integrated studio function. 

1. IBM's campaign by the Lester Rossin 
Associates creates a complete copy-art 
integration. 

2. Copy written by an art studio fits in 
with the studio-produced idea and 
photograph directed by Daniel Cassel of 


Comart Associates. 


3. A fleeting emotion is captured in an 
illustration in color. Here, a toy catalog, 
art, copy, and all — with 400 rendered 
illustrations — has been done by Stephens, 
Biondi, DeCicco’s New York office; art 
director, Bill Hill. 

4. Acamera motif was part of a “design 
for living” campaign done from beginning 
to end by APA & Lloyd, in cooperation 
with their Art Service division, 

Graphic Arts Center. 


Product and company identity 
will run hand in hand when de- 
signed with an eye to integra- 
tion of product with symbol. 

5. Inventive darkroom techniques 
produce a product-identified im- 
age for AVCO, by Lester Rossin 


Similar thinking on the importance of car- 





rying out a campaign comes from Shepard 
Kurnit of KGA, an art studio: “We feel it 
is no longer sufficient to pick up someone’s 
‘dirty laundry’ overnight, wash it, iron 
it if time permits, and deliver it the next 
morning. KGA is building professional 
relationships with advertisers who under- 
stand and desire sound creative efforts.” 
Dan Cassel of Comart Associates, has long 
insisted that copy cannot be separated 
from the rest of the design problem. This 
concept has served his art studio well in 
their handling of assignments that call 
for either design alone or complete cam- 
paigns that include ideas, copy, and de- 
sign. Nonetheless, such a complete studio 
service, with good creative thinking, can 
pose a certain dilemma, as Mr. Cassel 
sees it, for while his studio doesn’t per- 
form the entire service of an agency (e.g., 
billing, contracts, etc.) the creative efforts 
are as complete as an Agency’s. 
Photography 

The use of more and more photography is 
probably the most tangible new trend 
which the Services are being called upon 
to provide. There is no doubt that photog- 
raphy is the most sought-after creative 
commodity. Why? Herb Lubalin, who 
heads up SH&L (the design division of 
Sudler & Hennessey, Inc.) attributes this 
popularity to the impact of television, 
which gives the viewers a daily picture of 
things exactly as they are. This then has 
become a standard, preferred approach 
which people want to sce reflected in 
other visual mediums. 


“Readers still have little time to read. 
Each ad fights for attention,” says Alex- 
ander Roberts, of Interstate Industrial 
Reporting Service, a photographic service 
for industrial advertisers. While he speaks 
only for the business paper area, he as- 
serts that illustration simply creates a 
mood... photography supplies the believ- 
ability and authenticity people want to 
see. 


There are other reasons, certainly, why 
photography is enjoying such a lush life. 
“The hands of the photographers were 
tied until the advances in their techniques, 
equipment, and especially advances in re- 
production methods came about,” says 
Lester Rossin, Lester Rossin Associates. 
“The creative potential may have been 
there but they weren’t able to express it 
as well as they currently have been.” 


“T can’t shoot a Norman Rockwell,” says 
photographer Albert Gommi, pointing out 
that one of the reasons photographers 
have come so much to the fore is that ac- 
cidents happen while shooting that could 
not possibly happen while illustrating. 
“And today we’re able to have ‘accidents’ 
happen in a natural way. Beer runs over, 
coffee slops over the cup, for example. 
Furthermore, there’s a new willingness to 
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accept the new and exciting things that 
happen,” Mr. Gommi says, adding that 
more and more advertising will depend on 
photography for a fresh approach. 
Support is strong that photography is def- 
initely here to stay — or if it does draw 
back, that day is a long way off. But there 
is a voice, too, which proclaims the return 
of illustration as the prime tool and that 
the “photographic kick” will taper off in 
favor of more art work. The reason, that 
quarter says, is that the public will be- 
come more demanding in terms of expect- 
ing more individual styles of artists. One 
spokesman for the “case’”’ of illustration 
feels that while photographers will be- 
come more and more creative, “gimmicks” 
can be exhausted, ideas can become repeti- 
tive. 

Creative Approach 
The need for the more creative approach 
... being the intangible that it is... 
doesn’t need to be backed by statistics to 
understand its importance and relevance 
in today’s critical market. The public 
wants it, Advertising Agencies demand it, 
Art Services in fact want to give it. Erik 
Simonsen, president of an art agency, of- 
fers a warning, however. “There is a cur- 
rent need toward quality and individual- 
ity in art which seems to favor outstand- 
ing free lance artists and weaken pat 
studio output.” In order to survive there 
is little doubt but that creativity in all 
phases of Art Service work will be the 
criterion, the key to success. 
Creative work, however, is a product of 
management as well as the art director 
and artist. The need is not only for cre- 
ative thinking on the artist’s level, but 
from the executive level, also. Bemoaning 
the conservative, “safe” policies which 
tie the hands of Agency executives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Polland, Statmaster Corp., 
feel that the kind of top thinking which 
will survive in the next few years will 
not be bound by convention, instead will 
buck the staid at the top to achieve a 
better product. 


Complete Service 

The amount of service an Art Service pro- 
vides today is another area which has been 
modified, largely in keeping with the haste 
and expansion characteristic of our Amer- 
ican 20th century. The trend is toward a 
more complete service. Hector Donderi of 
the Fenga-Donderi art studio, sets the 
premise: “One of the biggest services a 
studio can offer is the whole service,” he 
says, “a kind of a second hand to the art 
director.”’ 

Reflecting this feeling, free-lance art di- 
rector Tony Cooper comments, “I don’t 
know how new it is, but I’ve noticed a 
trend toward a more complete service. I 
think, for instance, that the Services have 
taken over more and more printing serv- 
ices.” Why? “Today the agency produc- 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Illustration has been stimulated, it 
would seem, rather than dimmed by the 
greater emphasis on photography. The 
use of halftones with accents in white 
and the increasing emphasis upon 
impeccable technique are among the 
earmarks of the new artists’ works. 

1. Tonal values are close in this painting 
by Robert Jones of Charles E. Cooper, 
Inc. .. . so close that the white 

accents are doubly effective. 

2. Middle tones are used extensively 
with well-defined line by Phil Hays of 
the Lester Rossin Associates. New 
techniques bring out some details, 
eliminate others, for maximum reader 
interest and attention in Cosmopolitan. 
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THE CHANGING ROLE: DESIGN 
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Design today has become 
increasingly linked with typography. 
1. Using the type as though it had 
actual weight and dimension on the 
page, floating between the two 
hands, Ernest R. Smith of SH&L 
designed this black and pink 
advertisement for Merck-Sharp 

& Dohme. 


2. Photographic design is heightened 
by typography in this advertisement 
for Carr's department store designed 
by George Lois; young art director 

at SH & L, design division of 

Sudler & Hennessey, Inc. 

3. The type actually becomes a 

part of the artwork in this 
advertisement by Monogram. The 
center section of the drill shown 

is a line set in italics. 

4. The use of illustration by Hoot 
Von Zitzewitz in this Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement by 
Lester Rossin Associates shows a 
growing realization of the part 
design may play in good 
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tion man is not as technically informed as 
he was yesterday, and now he depends 
more and more on his suppliers,” Mr. 
Cooper explains. ‘In former years the ad 
manager would order type proofs from 
the typographer, order art from an Art 
Service, independently get a photogra- 
pher, then engage a printer, and see it 
through himself. Now he wants to bypass 
all that and give the responsibility to the 
art service.”” Mr. Cooper’s prognostica- 
tion for the future: “A greater crystalli- 
zation of that trend.” 


Martin Glanzman of Glanzman-Parker, 
agrees that the trend today is toward a 
more complete job, from start to finish — 
particularly with non-space graphics. He 
also notes a new point of emphasis in the 
future: more sales promotion than ever 
before. 

Another studio, that of Charles Cooper, 
Inc., has always been an all-around art 
agency. From his own experience, Charles 
Cooper knew that, some years back, there 
were not many places to go for complete 
service plus all of the aspects of art. The 
“pigeon-holed” studio which still persists, 
“we've tried to break down,” Mr. Cooper 
explains. “The clients’ demands require a 
well-rounded service. They want layout, 
design, illustration, photography, retouch- 
ing, typography, service for mechanicals, 
and competent contact men.” This service 
he sees as a requisite to a successful op- 
eration. 


One aspect of performing the complete 
service is the internal procedure which is 
taken. Mel Richman Studios integrates all 
aspects of visual communication, making 
the studio as a whole a well-rounded and 
versatile organization. For example, to- 
day with much attention in graphics go- 
ing to audio-visuals, all the Richman 
Studio illustrative and design talent is 
used in this direction, plus, of course, the 
other graphic work they handle. 
Concurrence with the view of the expand- 
ing service comes from Larry Gussin of 
the Lawrence Gussin Company, who com- 
ments: “Art Services are now servicing 
their clientele more completely by not only 
supplying needed art, but — as vitally — 
they are now ordering photographs, mer- 
chandising and copywriting. With these 
departments they can serve the smaller 
agencies and the specialized direct ac- 
counts better. The future seems to pre- 
dict two forms of Art Services: the large, 
multi-department service, (including pho- 
tography, art, merchandising, marketing 
and copy,) and the small, two to three- 
man individual talent organizations.” 


Jerry Cummins of Art Department con- 


curs that there definitely is a “tendency 

toward everything under one roof.” 
Illustration 

If photography is in great demand today, 

what then about illustration? The PRINT 

survey indicates that illustration remains 

a close second choice for graphic work. 


A spokesman for illustrators, Charles 
Cooper admits that there are certainly 
areas in which a photographic approach 
has more points in its favor, but in a bus- 
iness that constantly looks for individual 
approaches the artist often holds the up- 
per hand. “He is not restricted to the lim- 
itations of the camera and his individual 
techniques and interpretations are more 
quickly recognized. Today, with all the 
photography used, some of it unfortunate- 
ly bad, a good painting stands out on the 
printed page. Also, many times, an ad- 
vertiser wants a less factual illustration 
so that the reader can more readily place 
himself in the picture. At times there is 
more impact in a painting .. . generally 
desirable in out-door advertising.” Mr. 
Cooper frankly admits that, in the case of 
illustration, “it’s a matter of getting out 
new and better art approaches and selling 
them.” 


“Advertising illustration today is divided 
into two areas,” says Lester Rossin, elab- 
orating: graphic design illustration, and 
offbeat mood or style illustration which 
the camera cannot equal. 


“The illustrator who draws with camera- 
like realism is finding it very difficult to 
obtain assignments.” What of the future? 
As Mr. Rossin sees it, “there is little op- 
portunity for the art student studying 
illustration for success in the graphic art 
and advertising field unless he possesses 
imagination and creative ability.” 

Herb Lubalin, who sees the trend in pho- 
tography going on for years, nonetheless 
sees a big place for decorative and un- 
realistic art. 


Research 
Research is certainly a part in today’s Art 
Service role, too. While the area causes 
mixed and often vehement reactions, it 
must be recognized as a new and provoca- 
tive development. Some, like Henry Kurt 
Stoessel, Stoessel Studios, do earmark 
much of their graphic work with a cer- 
tain amount of research before proceed- 
ing on a job. Mr. Stoessel opines that it 
would be an advantage to have his art 
studio connected with a research house 
(though not a part of it), particularly 
when tackling such problems as packag- 
ing. Charles Cooper sees a good research 
department as a necessity in these days 
when authenticity is required. He him- 
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Bill Hill, art director at the New York 
office of Stephens-Biondi-DeCicco, says 
that his studio has been doing more and 
more copy writing, especially when they 
deal directly with clients. 
APA & Lloyd is a newly formed sales 
promotion and merchandising agency — 
probably a rarity in the studio business. 
It is set up to offer clients the “whole 
package,” as they put it. The concept of 
the campaign, the copy and the design 

. straight through to the completion 
of the finished pieces at Graphic Arts 
Center, its production division . . . is han- 
dled by APA & Lloyd. 
Providing copy, however, is still not — by 
and large — a much requested service. The 
PRINT survey (See Part II) indicates 
a reluctance, over-all, for Advertisers to 
seek this service, and Advertising Agen- 
cies are even more opposed to handing out 
this assignment. 

Lettering 

Lettering, one of the first services pro- 
vided by the Art Services, remains a 



















much needed special service, despite divid- 
ed opinion on its place in today’s market. 
One school of thought contends that let- | 
tering and calligraphy as such are out / 
of sight .. . best now for the book field... 
and that typography has taken over. And 
certainly it is true that great strides in 
typography have been made in recent 
years. Both art directors and designers 
have made very comprehensive studies of 
type and are developing some exciting 
uses of typography. As one designer said, 
“nothing beats the old, time-honored type 
designs.” 


On the other hand, Ed Ronthaler of 
Photo-Lettering, Inc., while noting that 
the “public is tending toward an increased 
critical appreciation of lettering and 
types,” feels that the letterer and callig- 
rapher are on their way up...if they 
are any good. 

Support of this position is given by 
Jeanyee Wong, calligrapher and illustra- 
tor, who says that although she doesn’t 
have a real understanding of the ups and 


Art Services may provide a complete 
campaign which includes every 
phase of a promotion or a particular 
aspect of advertising. In addition 

to providing whole campaigns, 
complete service on a campaign 
may be given. 

1. Poster mailing pieces were sent 
to manufacturers in the KGA push 
for Talon. Sy Leichman designed 
this mailer — a foot and a half wide 
— for silkscreen. 

















2. Sales and mailing piece to 
manufacturers and retailers: another 
in the complete Talon campaign 

by KGA. 


3. Mailer and countercard to 
manufacturers, silkscreened and die 
cut — part of KGA’s campaign for 
Talon. 
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Three-dimensional design has become a field in itself. 
Several Art Services provide special three-D design. 


1. Wire sculpture is used in this frame from a film 
strip by APA & Lloyd, prepared with their affiliate, 
Graphic Arts Center. 

2. Charts and graphs are displayed in a specially 
designed room at the Brussels Universal Exhibition, 
first visualized for its designer, Leo Lionni, ina 
three-dimensional sketch by Stanley Glaubach and 
Joseph Palamaro of Three Dimensional Design. : 
3. Another room in the three-room exhibit designed 
by Lionni. . . with walls made to “look like a 
crumpled newspaper’ shown with the designer. 

4. Model of the same room... the “first sketch” 
by Glaubach and Palamaro . . . shows the building’s 
two molded units which meet exactly at the edges. 

















































downs of business, in her own case “it’s 
been a very hectic year.” 

Jack Seiden, of Designers 3, mentions a 
specific change which has occurred in the 
typographic field. There is a trend in 
typographic concept, he notes, which calls 
for little or no copy; instead typographic 
design integrated with illustrative ma- 
terial, which gains a quicker visual im- 
pact. This trend, which has a European 
influence, is now being carried out by 
such as Louis Dorfsman of CBS, Herb 
Lubalin, and Bob Gage of Doyle, Dane, 
and Bernbach. 


Art Directors 

One of the more subtle changes that has 
occurred as a direct result of the chang- 
ing role of the Art Services, is the role 
of the Art Director. Thought about his 
role fluctuates from quarter to quarter 
... Which in itself indicates that his posi- 
tion is not static. 

For example, one trend in art direction 
today is for the art director to select 
the proper outside designer to develop 
formats and styles for advertising cam- 
paigns that require distinctive ap- 
proaches. It is not practical to expect 
an Art Director to supply an endless 
source of design, year after year, and 
have him compete with the current lead- 
ers in each field of graphic design. One 
feeling is that the Art Director can con- 
tribute the greatest service by keeping 
abreast with the latest methods, styles, 
and available artists, designers and pho- 
tographers, and then applying his knowl- 
edge and ability by selecting and guiding 
the proper artist to develop contemporary 
and distinctive advertising. 
Photographer Gommi, on the other hand, 
registers a doubt about this approach. 
“Art Directors are beginning to wonder 
when their control will cease and when 
they will become nothing more than buy- 
ers.” However, in essence Mr. Gommi sees 
a similar future for the art director. “The 
Art Director must be a man who can com- 
municate the slant desired for a particu- 
lar ad or account and then retire from the 
field, leaving the creative ideas to the (in 
Mr. Gommi’s case) creative photographer. 





PACK AGINC 


Some Art Services provide 
packaging design for Advertisers 
or Agencies. 


Packaging of Voltablock shows 
the variety of services increasingly 
offered by studios such as Monogram. 


Henry Kurt Stoessel uses 
plastic for a sliding Tareyton 
sales aid, showing a marked 
trend toward the use of 


packaging principles in design 





DUAL FILTER 





Here, then, has been a review of the 
broader, more significant changes which 
have occurred in the Art Services in the 
last 40 years: the shift from the small 
operation of one or two artists providing 
one or two services, to the larger, more 
integrated organization—better equipped, 
prepared to offer creative solutions—which 
usually prefers to handle whole cam- 
paigns. The future of the Art Services 
may take its cue from the present trend: 
more and more direct work with clients. 
But whatever it is... work with Adver- 
tising Agencies or Advertisers or both 
... the basis of their success will be, 
must be, solid creative thinking, the com- 
modity which has brought the Art Serv- 
ices up to their present status, and 
serves as the key for the design of 
tomorrow. 








by Art Services. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Audio-visual work by Art Studios 


’ is a growing field, especially 


in institutional work. 


Mel Richman Studios created 

a safety campaign for the Budd 
Company using audio-visual aids. 
The lion character above was 
featured in an animated 
technique superimposed upon 
the photographic work. 
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A SURVEY: 


That there has indeed been a shift in the role 
of the Art Services through the years was con- 
firmed strikingly as a result of a survey con- 
ducted by PRINT among 1,000 of its readers — 
who can be divided, in this case, into two 
groups: advertisers and advertising agencies. 


This changed role can be witnessed in two prime 
ways: no longer strictly bull-pen outfits, these 
Services now provide not only a wider range of 
services, but in addition give a more creative 
approach to each problem. 


Another significant survey result indicates a 
growing approval on the part of advertisers 
(therefore certainly by consumers, too) of more 
originality. Noted, too: more and more adver- 
tisers want design. Since this request is not 
paralleled percentage-wise by the agencies, 
there then is a strong hint that inroads by de- 
signers are being more firmly established. 

The one big service both advertisers and agen- 
cies now have, unlike days of yesteryear, is 
photography. It is the number one request, as 
both groups see it. 


Summed up, the survey shows a tendency for 
advertisers to use designers, to shift increas- 
ingly toward Art Services, and to attach a great 
importance to creative potential. These assorted 
facts seem to point to a new horizon in the 
world of graphic arts. 


These are among the results the survey indi- 
cated. 

Question 1: Which of the types of Art Services 
do you use regularly? 


Immediately, the agency is seen as a good 
market for photographers, art studios, and illus- 
trators. According to this survey, most agencies 
use an art studio as regularly as they do a 
photographer. All in all, photographers are used 
three-quarters of the time by both groups. 
Survey responses show that illustrators are 
used more by agencies than by advertisers. 
Letterers are used less than half the time by 
agencies these days, and another important 
group, the designers, are used with greater 
frequency by advertisers than agencies. This 
last posed an unanswered question: why are 
agencies so far behind advertisers in their use 
of designers? 

SUMMARY: Agency men use photographers and 
art studios equally, while advertisers use pho- 
tographers most often. 


Question 2: How long have you used outside 
Art Services? 
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The last five years has seen an increase in the 
use of Art Services, especially by the adver- 
tisers themselves, but agencymen have been in 
on the secret for an average 10 to 20 years, 
according to a good number of the men who 
answered the PRINT survey. After a careful look 
at the figures and some of the responses, this 
difference seems to become part of a bigger 
picture which involves a changing attitude 
toward graphic arts on the part of clients. 
SUMMARY: More often, agency men have been 
using their services for from 10 to 20 years, 
while advertisers added Art Services between 
five and 10 years ago. Similarly, more adver- 
tisers than agencies have begun to use Art 
Services during the last five years. 

Question 3: How much of your work is regularly 
given to Art Services? 

Agencies are apt to give out more than two- 
thirds of their work a large 40% of the time. 
Advertisers are more apt to keep control of the 
job, but are likely to have some parts of it done 
by an Art Service—more often. Again, a contrast 
between agency and client procedures is obvi- 
ous. 

SUMMARY: Almost half of the total group an- 
swering this question give out work regularly 
up to a third of the time. 

Question 4: What art assignments do you give 
to the Services? 

The trend toward photography was again seen 
as unmistakable, with almost three-quarters of 
the persons answering indicating that it was 
used. (Retouching and illustration tied for 
second place, with lettering following a close 
third.) The client-agency dichotomy was main- 
tained here as in the rest of the survey. 

Why so much need for photography? 
“Because we want maximum believability, we 
use more photography than art,” says Lee 
Stanley, vice president of the Leo Burnett 
Company. Both Mr. Stanley and Elizabeth Low, 
art buyer at the Burnett Company, express the 
growing opinion that the need today is toward 
a more realistic, believable approach, and this 
sincerity and honesty are most often achieved 
witn photography. 


In sharp contrast to client patterns, agencies 
want design only 39% of the time. The client 
group checked all the answers more often 
(except for marketing, with a less than one per 
cent response from both agencies and adver- 


AMONG ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES ON ART SERVICES 


tisers). Photography is the largest single group 
used by advertisers, followed by lettering and 
by design: used by more than half of the 
advertisers. 

SUMMARY: Photography was mentioned first by 
both groups; designers were used more fre- 
quently by advertisers, illustrators by agencies. 
Question 5: De you think Art Service prices are 
fair? 

“Yes” was the overwhelming conclusion. Over 
80% of all respondents believed prices to be 
fair, showing a strong sense of justice. 
SUMMARY: Obviously, there is little room for 
improvement in Art Service pricing. 

Question 6: On what basis do you first select 
Art Services? 

Response was more or less evenly divided be- 
tween seeing work in use, advertising, sales- 
men’s Calls, reputation, recommendation, and 
experience. Agencies gave the edge to seeing 
the work in use, and reputation—admittedly an 
important matter—as the deciding factors. Ad- 
vertisers said experience counted the most. 
SUMMARY: Agencies base their decisions upon 
seeing work in use and reputation more often 
than not; advertisers, upon experience. 


Question 7: Who in your organization chooses 
the designer, art studio, photographic service, 
etc.? 

It was not sieilated to find that the art direc- 
tor-designer is the chief selector of studios, 
et al. This recent tendency of upgrading the art 
director and taking him off the board, can 
conceivably result in more extensive use of the 
director's time for design-oriented creative di- 
rection as art studios take over part of the 
routine load. The advertising manager is also 
a specifier of services: he ranks second only to 
the art director. 

SUMMARY: The art director-designer and adver- 
tising manager are the key figures in the assign- 
ment of work to Art Services. 


Question 8: How important are “top” names to 
you when choosing an Art Service? 

By and large, top names aren't really too im- 
portant. Some mentioned other considerations, 
as: “Quality is the only prerequisite,” “depends 
on budget,” or “client's preference,” as more 
important. Agencymen did express more interest 
in using “top names” but advertisers are seem- 
ingly less impressed. 














SUMMARY: Agencies seem more overtly con- 
cerned with “top name” factors than are adver- 
tisers, in choosing a Service. 


Question 9: Are you using the Art Services more 
and more? 


Answers among the whole group were fairly 
evenly divided. It is to be expected that critical 
agency men may not use Art Services where 
they are able to bring their own skills into play. 
Agencies said ‘‘no” most of the time. Adver- 
tisers, conversely, said “‘yes’” almost half the 
time and “no” in 31% of the answers given. 
It seems clear enough that there is a growing 
tendency for advertisers to use Art Services for 
highly creative assignments. 


SUMMARY: Advertisers, more than agencies, are 
using Art Services more and more. 


Question 10: Should Art Services provide copy 
writing? marketing? merchandising? 

This elicited a cold response, indeed. Few an- 
swered “yes” to any of these. Agencies came 
out most strongly against copywriting and mar- 
keting. A small minority among them said “yes” 
to merchandising for Art Services. Advertisers 
were, for the most part, opposed to all three. 
SUMMARY: There is an overwhelming “no” to 
copywriting and marketing. Merchandising ef- 
forts are viewed with a bit more favor. 


Question 11: What more can Art Services do to 
help you? 

Reliability in meeting schedules is important to 
those still unsatisfied. A critical group desires 
more creativity by the Art Service. Actually, the 
answers point up a fundamental difference in 
the operational procedures of agencies and 
advertisers. Agencies seem primarily concerned 
with standards of performance and reliability; 
advertisers ask that their problem be solved in 
a way unique to their situation. Often they can- 
not find outside Services capable of the adjust- 
ments they demand, and they turn to free-lance 
designers. (Only seven per cent of the adver- 
tisers group was well satisfied with present Art 
Services.) Responses to the last question indi- 
cate that Services as well as agencies must 
continue to expand along the lines of good 
design and creative thinking—if they are to meet 
competition. 


Comments, indicative of the response in general 
to this question, were from: 


ADVERTISERS 
Max M. Lomont, Staff Art Director, Pepsi-Cola 
Company — 
“Develop better understanding of client's indi- 
vidual needs and, in general, better client serv- 
ice. (More direct contact with studio A.D. than 
with sales manager.)’’ 
M. L. McNulty, Manager of Public Relations and 
Advertising, C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Com- 
pany — 


“Be more flexible. Recently we spent a con- 
siderable amount of money for a trademark 
design from a top designer. The management 
would not accept the design submitted and the 
designer refused to submit another design. So 
that money was completely wasted. In the in- 
dustrial field, we can’t afford this.” 

H. H. Henry, Advertising Production Manager, 
Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. — 

“Learn more about our products in order to pro- 
duce better ad layouts.” 

J. Kress, Advertising Manager, Essex Wire Cor- 
poration — 

“Help us lick our problems! Let them practice 
on their own time and experiment on their own 
techniques . . . all we want is our problem 
solved. We are not that interested in winning 
graphic art awards at the expense of our sales.” 
Ernest G. Scarfone, Art Director, Photographic 
Publishing Company — 

“Understand the problem from a copy level.” 
John G. Vogeler, Advertising Manager, D P Divi- 
sion, Royal McBee Corporation — 

“Make more effort to understand objectives.” 
John G. Brent, Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Sprague Electric Company — 

“Follow our instructions instead of using 


‘artist's license’. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Erl Grande, Art Director, BBDO — 
“By showing new techniques and experimental 
work.” 


William Mostad, Associate Art Director, E. M. 
Freystad Associates — 

“Develop fewer ‘prima-donnas’ and more men to 
handle a directed job. Actually there is little 
room for the very stylized creator since he 
generally isn’t aware of the over-all problem at 
hand. So many illustrators strive to be different 
in pictorial or design handling that it seems as 
though the picture is primary and the art prob- 
lems secondary.” 

Phil Gitzen, Art Director, N. W. Ayer and Son — 
“Provide at reasonable cost more sketch help 
for design ideas (lettering, illustration, etc.) so 
that we can spend more time designing and less 
time in rendering.” 

Marvin A. Krieger, Vice President, Rogers and 
Smith Advertising Agency — 

“Make more calls and provide more dependable 
delivery dates.” 

Edward G. Kuma, Art Director, MacManus, John 
and Adams — 

“Keep closer watch on cost and avoid vague 
changes on invoices.” 

Gedeon Takaro, Vice President, Kushins, Ander- 
son and Takaro, Inc. 

“Send art sample kits of the work they do, for 
our ready reference file.” 

Roger Helm, Vice President and Art Director, 
Aglin Advertising Agency — 

“Be more creative, and follow through on ‘in- 
structions.” 

Allen R. McGinley, Art Director, Ketchum, Mc- 
Leod and Grove — 

“Improve communications.” 

Gordon M. Wilbur, Associate Art Director, N. W. 
Ayer and Son — 

“Assume greater responsibility for the quality 
and completeness of the art...” 

Lloyd P. Pierce, Art Director, Dancer, Fitzgerald, 
Sample — 

“The services employed by the agency are quite 
satisfactory. Improvement could only be in the 
area of new techniques and alertness, which is 
the mark of any successful art service.” 
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1. Which of the types of Art Services do yo 


regularly? 


Photographer 43% 41% 
Letterer 43% 

Art Studios 88% 39% 
illustrator 61% 33% 
Design Consultant 77% + 14% 


. How long have you used outside Art 


50 years 4% 1% 
30 years ™% ™ 
20-30 years 10%, = 7% 
10-20 years 36% 20% 
5-10 years 22% 27% 
less than 5 years 4% %+17% 


. How much of your work ig regularly giv 


Art Services? 


none % 862% 
0-33% 42% 56% 
33-66% 16% «621% 
66-100% 40y% 20% 


. What art assignments do you give to the Se 


Design 39% 53% 
Photography soy 65% 
Layout 38% 35% 
Veloxes 61% 24% 
P-0-P 
Posters 
Annual Reports 
illustration 
Mechanicals 
Copywriting 
Dye Transfers 
Direct Mail 
Catalogs 
Displays 
Lettering 
Marketing 
Retouching 
Packaging 
Merchandising 
Brochures 


Trademarks 


PO ee eo ee 
Fields FF5 


. Do you think Art Service prices are fair? 


Yes 3% 81% 
No 1% 


. On what basis do you first select Art 


Reputation 46% 
36% 


Recommendation 


Advertising ™% 
Experience 
Salesmen’s calls 


Seeing work in use 


. Who in your organization cheeses the des 


art studio, photographic service, ete.? 


Art Director-Designer 96% 
Production Manager 

Buyer of Printing 

Advertising Manager 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Purchasing Agent 

Account Executive 


Copy Chief 


. How important are ‘‘top” names te you when 


choosing an Art Service? 


Always (or very often) 11% 
In some cases 15% 
Hardly ever 11% 
Not at all 18% 
Quality is the only 

prerequisite 18% 
Depends on budget, or 

client’s preference 23% 


. Are you using the Art Services more and 


Yes 25% 49% 

No 31% 
If “‘yes’’ explain why. 

Business Growth 


Variety, good 
design, better results 


10. Should Art Service provide copy writing, market- 


ing, merchandising? 


copywriting yes 7% yes 4% yes 5% 
no 79% no 65%, no 69% 


marketing yes 7% yes 1% yes 3% 
no 72% no 61% no 65% 


merchandising yes 14% yes 6% yes 9% 
no 68%, no 56% no 59% 


11. What more can Art Services do to help you? 


A total of 17% expressed satisfaction with service 
as it is. 

A total of 27% criticised reliability of the Serv- 
ices. 


A total of 25% asked for more attention to the 
needs of the individual client. 


A total of 19% is looking for more creative think- 
ing and expression. 





THE MARRIAGE OF iL Ab 
PAP 


E 
ER 


by A.E.G. van der Tuuk, President 
Amsterdam Continental Types 
and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 


Yes, we can think of a mar- 
riage when we speak of the 
close inseparable relation- 
ship created by the impres- 
sion of type on paper. And 
before that marriage takes 
place we find the flirting 
and engagement period 
when customer and produc- 
tion man—the matchmakers 
— consider certain papers 
and certain type faces. 
Making the right match is 
not so easy nor so obvious; 
many unhappy relation- 
ships have resulted from it. 
Here, as in life, studying 
family history and back- 
ground may give us a clue 
for sound judgment of the 
matching qualities of the 
future partners. 


In China paper, invented in 
the year 105, preceded by 
more’ than 900 years the 





invention of movable type (between 1041 and 
1049) when Pi Sheng started making separate 
earthenware type characters. Later tin-cast types 
were tried, but only Chinese printers settled for 
wooden, handcut type. Earlier, of course, wooden 
blocks had been used for printing on the available 
paper. 

In Europe, paper making started in France in the 
12th century, in Italy in the 13th and in Germany 
in the 14th, followed by the invention of movable 
lead alloy printing types in the middle of the 15th 
century. The first users of type, therefore, did not 
have to worry about paper qualities, even though 
papers were still pretty coarse. Their types were 
bold and primitively unfinished, but type cutters 
learned their trade rapidly. Late in the 15th cen- 
tury, when the Venetian school under Aldus 
Manutius came into full bloom, printing types had 
already become refined pieces of artisanship, re- 
quiring better papers. 

From then until the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury progress was slow. Type styles changed from 
the Old Styles of the Garamonds and the Jansens 
through the Van Dycks and the Caslons to the 
modern style types of Bodoni, Fleischman, Basker- 
ville, Bulmer, and so many others. 


In a period of approximately 250 years undoubt- 
edly the use and application of the refined ‘modern 
styles’ became finally possible because of improved 
papers and better printing technique. Right 
through that period the practice of dampening the 
paper before printing was maintained. This prac- 
tice was later abandoned when the automatic 
printing process got underway in Germany in the 
early part of the 19th century. 


Until the end of the 18th century paper in Europe 
was made mainly out of rags, but late in that cen- 
tury the great differentiation in paper qualities, 
which was refined during the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury, got its first impulses when the application of 
different raw materials was tried. With the differ- 
entiation and the arrival of smoother, calendered 
papers, the differentiation in printing types came 
into its own. In the middle of the 19th century the 
Gothics, Grotesques, Egyptians, the Italians, the 
Romantics and what not came into use. In book- 
letters an extreme refinement took place along 
with the refinement in paper, resulting in the 
rather bleak letters of the later 19th century 
period. 

As a protest against this industrialization of typog- 
raphy and printing, William Morris of England 
then started his new school of artists and printers 
who went back to both the handscapped papers 
and matching types. 


However, this art revival could not halt the further 
development of the paper and printing industry 
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Printed letterpress 
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Norman Gaines, microphotographer affili- 
ated with Charles E. Cooper, Inc., prepared 
all of the visuals for this article. 
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The close bond between the type and 
paper is evident here: in this case, 
coated and uncoated paper with 
Columbia type. Columbia is a versatile 
typeface which combines dignity with a 
handy adaptability to use either on 
coated or uncoated stock. The broad 
serifs take the texture of even very 
rough stocks well; on the other hand, 
the type is well balanced in design and 
gives an over-all appearance of 
crispness which shows up well on the 
coated stocks. Note the definite lines 
around the type — created by the edges 
of the impression made on the surface 
of the coated paper. The uncoated 

stock takes the ink evenly, distributing 
the ink throughout the fibers. 

Top left and top, facing page: uncoated 
and coated type samples, enlarged 

four times. Left, and facing pages: same 
samples, enlarged 17 times. Below and 
bottom of facing pages: same samples 
of Columbia, enlarged 125 times. 


A word, enlarged, printed letterpress on 
coated and rough, uncoated stock ina 
san-serif face. Originally a 10 pt. face, 

the type specimen was deliberately 
enlarged, microphotographically, 17 
times to show what happens when a face 
such as this hits both types of stock. 
While the naked eye cannot detect 
either the sharpness or the roughness of 
the edges on a given piece of type, the 
over-all appearance of type in a spot on 
a page or on a page as a whole will 
prove either sharp or dulled. In this 
case the uncoated stock distorts 

the type face. 
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and their technique. The coated papers came alo: 
especially suitable for printing half-tone engrév- 
ings. And then the German Bauhaus School met the 
challenge of providing constructed crystal-clear 
sans serif type designs which breezed the atmos- 
phere of the post World War I technology and were 
a perfect match for the new coated stocks. 


But these developments also caused confusion. Thi 
understanding of history was lost in many cases. 
Garamonds were printed on coated stock and 
Futuras on handscapped papers... . 


We see, then, an indication of the historical matches 
that developed by involuntary, even though logical, 
necessity. The matches of paper and type style 
were natural; the result of unconscious feeling and 
true intuitive technological understanding. But 
the basic laws of matching cannot be ignored. 


A Garamond which has the right strength and 
contrast for a soft paper will look unfinished, un- 
balanced, too lively on a hard-finish stock. -Like- 
wise, the Futura loses its main charm, the feeling 
of smooth crispness, when matched with soft 
papers. In short, it is obvious that the art of match- 
ing paper and type forms part of the art of print- 
ing and typography. 

Factors in the choice of paper may be strength, 
weight, opacity, whiteness, smoothness, gloss; 
factors in the choice of printing type: legibility, 
height, contrast, personality, and weight. More- 
over, each paper and each typeface expresses its 
own imponderable atmosphere. Several of these 
factors may prove contradictory, and the search 
is often for happy mediums. 


In my period with Typefoundry Amsterdam, when 
we were preparing the first post-war specimen 
book of that foundry, we were faced with the prob- 
lem of consciously developing a paper which would 
show Old Style, modern style, sans serif, and fancy 
faces equally well. After many tests a happy 
medium paper was developed: soft, yet with a 
fairly smooth calendered surface, white and with 
great opacity for its weight, so that the big 60 and 
72 point faces would not show through. 


In the same period, a category of type faces ap- 
peared, designed in such a way that they would 
look pretty well on a widely diversified range of 
paper qualities. To this category belong Caledonia, 
Times Roman, and Columbia. However, in many 
cases it would be a big mistake to think that the 
solution must be sought in the use of all-purpose 
papers and all-purpose type faces. For each specific 
production need, a selection of the best suitable 
paper, carefully matched with a truly fitting type 
design will prove the only sound basis for a really 
happy printing marriage, radiating that satisfying 
quality for which we are all striving: the beauty 
of harmony. 
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its consistent high quality and performance. 
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Photographic surfaces translated into 
graphic dimensions hold the eye 
more irresistibly than the printed 
page itself, according to some 
psychologists. The absence of form 
which characterizes the photograph 
Heavenly Bodies Over Waves, is 
particularly relaxing to the 
overdisciplined eye. An effect of 
solidity is achieved in this 
photograph, which was created in 
homage to painter Paul Klee, and is 
reminiscent of Klee’s drawings of 
the surface of the sea. “In a 
naturalistic sense, all we have here 
is the top of an old bathroom stool 
with paint flaking off,” photographer 
Laughlin says. In this example of his 
work, however, he adds, “There is 
... the feeling of astronomical 
forms hanging over what seems 

like water.” 











SURFACES IN DESIGN: CLARENCE JOHN LAUGHLIN 


Ina shallow space, a nearly two-dimensional area, 
photographer Clarence John Laughlin creates vivid 
psychological effects. One important aspect of this 
approach is its adaptability to use in the graphic arts, 
since attention is drawn, by an inventive use of 
surfaces, their textures and the patterns upon them, 
to the shallow plane of the printed word. Laughlin’s 
photos, for the most part, differ from the work of 

Joe Diamond (see pages 39-40), for example, in 
delimiting a space. The textures define or multiply the 
area through unconventional treatment rather than 
by expanding the meaning of conventional subjects 
through contrasts or the use of planes. 


The mystery of time, the magic of light, the enigma 
of reality — and the interrelationships of these factors 
— are Laughlin’s theme and preoccupation. 
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the magic of light. Texture is the 
language of light. What we see 
here, in another photograph by 
Laughlin, is sunlight falling through 
a torn and carefully adjusted 
window shade and curtain onto an 
old wire screen. Two-dimensional 
space created by the most ordinary 
objects may become three- 
dimensional and the light forms 
begin to exist almost independently 
of the objects which helped create 
them. This is an example of how space 
can be multiplied or expanded by 
the camera, and it also shows a 
translation of the concrete into the 
abstract, visually speaking. 





the enigma of reality. The overall composition 

of this photograph was very carefully determined 
on the ground glass and the exposure made only 
after a spontaneous gesture revealed the personality 
of the little girl. The background was discovered 

by Laughlin first, with all its textural meaning 

in Laughlin’s two-dimensional photographic world. 
“Then the child had to be found, and brought to it,” 
Laughlin states. “The aged and collapsing fence 

in this New Orleans slum area suggested the blades 
of the scissors of poverty which cuts out 

the pattern of most lives in such a neighborhood. 
The girl, however, was not aware of what poverty 
might do to her later — so she was happy.” 


form . . . translated into surface design. In this 
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the mystery of time. It is Laughlin’s belief that the object 
in the photograph must be so treated or so grasped by 
the photographer, hence the viewer, in terms of the pre- 
sensitizing of an individual imagination, that it acquires 
meanings beyond itself. Here, for example, the clock tells 
a story beyond the obvious telling of time. The clock’s 
surroundings indicate additional aspects associated with 
time, such as decay, failure, and the relentlessness of the 
elements, all parts of time which we would not expect a 
camera to capture. We leave this to poets and painters 

— but who would expect it from a photographer? 
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photograph Laughlin has destroyed the identity of the 

object he portrays through the use of a negative shot which 
effectively converts the lines of the object into surface pattern. 
What was a Victorian iron bed frame from a wrecked house 
“now seems a strange creature — walking in a dark world 

of confusion,” according to Laughlin. 
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This graininess, this fogginess, this 
mist — is New York City, a multiplicity 
of planes set against a sky gray as if 

it were itself concrete. Joseph Diamond 
eliminates unnecessary form and detail 
to give an impression of the city, 

seen from a speeding car, seen from a 
window in passing: the city, basically, 
as it looks to those within it. 


SURFACES IN SPACE: JOE DIAMOND 


The importance of the shallow plane of the surface, with all of 
its textural possibilities, to graphic artists has been recognized 
since a group of Chinese prints were brought to Paris and 
examined by a number of the Fauves. Joe Diamond, American 
photographer, has unconsciously absorbed Oriental influences 
until his work has become reflective of that culture which 
increasingly influences our own. His work remains American, 
however, in that it is part of a well-established trend toward 
maximum impact from two-dimensional symbols. 


Ambiguity achieved through the use of lines and color areas 
apparently lacking a third dimension has characterized the 
works of such seemingly divergent American artists as Franz 
Kline, the late Bradley Walker Tomlin, Dale Joe, Mark Tobey, 
and Richard Diebenkorn. These men, working within one 
apparent visual plane and respecting its spatial integrity, have 
achieved a disciplined means of expression which seems almost 
independent of traditional pre-Cezanne European influence. 


The American public has shown its inclination toward 
appreciating textural values on a relatively shallow surface area 
(fuzzy bathtowels and rugs, for example). Feelings toward the 
surfaces of objects are very important, phychologists say, in 

the make-up of the individual and may be among the main 
personality components important in decision-making. The 
implications of this idea are very interesting, suggesting possible 
further applications in advertising and marketing. 












Right and below, Diamond sets 
a tree against an empty sky 
and achieves a strong 
psychological impact through 
the use of shallow space and 
the simplification of planes 
within it. Operating on what 

is primarily an intuitive level, 
Diamond, who began his career 
in photography without previous 
training in art, has achieved 
unusual simplicity in his 
photographic compositions. 
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Joseph Diamond studied Zen 
Buddhism while in the services in 
Japan. While he did not make any 
conscious effort to visualize in the 
Oriental manner, his style falls 
recognizably into the pattern of 
much successful Buddhist- 
influenced art: shallow surface 
planes which create a delicacy of 
texture and heighten the contrasts 
of light and dark within the 
picture. Mr. Diamond believes that 
his work is at one with nature; 
nonetheless, his shot of moving 
people in Grand Central Station, 
shot from a balcony on a snowy 
day, registers‘ the movement of 
city-dwellers unerringly. 
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LCOA FORECAST 
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The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s Forecast series points up an 
increasing awareness of the impor- 
tance of design to manufacturers. 
It is primarily an incentive program 
in which ALCOA is commissioning 
designers to create imaginative ys —_ i " : ; 
solutions to tomorrow’s problems Mae: * > byacttit 
as seen today—using aluminum as iy, api Fata 

a base. The resultant series makes 
up a fair cross-section of trends in 
aluminum usage. 

ALCOA, aware that the future is in 
the hands of the designers, was con- 
cerned about how to communicate 
with them. The Forecast series was 
the answer. The kick-off was in 
1956. 

When the program was initiated, 
the hope was to reach designers on 
their own terms—with the thought 
that aluminum irrevocably fits in 
with design. They hoped to bring 
out the fact that it is, in fact, a de- 
signer’s metal. 

This goal has been achieved, 
ALCOA men feel, in the program’s 
creation of a vision—the vision of 
what can be done with aluminum. 
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An aluminum fiber rug by Marianne Strengell 
utilizes 19 color combinations in a Forecast design. 










Matter’s three-dimensional representation 
the Forecast symbol (based upon Harley 

arl's logo design for ALCOA) resembles a Cubist 
bolo game. Diabolo, according to ALCOA, 
aFrench game played with ' 
ical nesting pieces slid up and down on a string. 
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The Forecast series, aimed at 
spearheading the movement toward 
use of aluminum in design, has 
branched out toward pragmatic 
things for today. Designs are not 
advertised and abandoned. Some of 
the products are actually made and 
sold, although not necessarily by 
ALCOA. Paul McCobb, who pio- 
neered in the total use of brass for 
interior units, is in the process of 
making full-scale models of his 
Forecast chairs. He is working out 
the problems of shaping which re- 
quires larger machinery than is 
readily available. Conventional fur- 
niture manufacture methods are 
not suitable for the new chairs; all 
these problems must be ironed out 
before the chair goes into full pro- 
duction. Aluminum is already in 
use in his new “Linear” design 
group, and in a shelving unit called 
“The Living Wall.” 


The ALCOA advertising series, 
which puts across these new uses 
from an institutional point of view, 
is noteworthy for its presentation 
of the materials. New products such 
as aluminum cloth in color glisten 
in the four-color Forecast direct 
mail pieces and in companion ad- 
vertisements prepared by top pho- 
tographers. Each piece is carefully 
prepared to show the unique sur- 
face qualities of aluminum build- 
ing, packaging, and decorative 
materials. 


Julian Neski and Peter Blake, part- 
ners in an architectural firm which 


Designing for a multiplicity of uses, Harley Earl 
has explored the possibilities of aluminum in 
packaging for ALCOA. One design is a drum-shaped 
container for dispensing dry products. Another 

is a tripod package for liquids. A group of modular, 
triangular packages nest to form a unit. A pressure 
container for dispensing liquid sprays is shaped 
like a flattened ball, and is easy to hold and to 
squeeze. The fluted surfaces for the drum 
containers contrast shiny aluminum surfaces, 
which might seem slippery in another design, 

with an easy-to-hold look. 
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designs beach houses, have so far 
been confined to the use of conven- 
tional structural elements in alumi- 
num primarily because of their re- 
sistance to corrosion. Julian Neski 
finds the Forecast aluminum beach 
houses interesting, but stated that 
the cost and manufacturing prob- 
lems are still such as to make their 
use impractical for firms such as his 
own. 


Designing in terms of thin planes 
made possible by the new materials 
creates an increased tendency 
toward controlling the surface 
qualities of the structures. Alumi- 
num creates a light, glistening sur- 
face with a metallic quality which 
may be controlled in terms of color 
and texture. 


Blair Gettig, the advertising pro- 
gram supervisor, feels that great 
design in aluminum is an end in it- 
self. In the ALCOA program, the de- 
signers decide what they want to 
know about the uses of aluminum. 
ALCOA gets pace-setters to do the 
work, and designers in the program 
have been “name” men. (Original- 
ly, ALCOA had to look for design- 
ers. Now, interested top men seek 
them out for the opportunity to 
work with these versatile mate- 
rials.) At this point an “unknown” 
could submit work and be accepted. 
Even those architects and designers 
who take a dim view of the project 
show a keen and growing interest 
in the expanding uses of aluminum. 


The Forecast outdoor space di- 
vider (called Kaleidoscreen) sets 
well against sky and trees with 
Strong vertical lines. Kaleido- 
screen designer Herbert Bayer 
says of his work, based upon a 
sandwich of aluminum with plas- 
tic, “ALCOA’s aluminum-plastic 
sandwich... frees the designer 
from thinking in terms of a 
skeleton to which things are af- 
fixed — the conventional struc- 
tural framework with which they 
traditionally have had to work.” 
The Kaleidoscreen, in operation 
as a combined shading, reflect- 
ing, and protective device, has 
sections of patterned aluminum 
and colored aluminum surface. 


Robert E. Fitzpatrick of the archi- 
tectural firm of Wallace Harrison 
and Max Abramevitz designed a 
700-square-foot beach house for 
the Forecast series. It can rotate 
on a turntable to follow the sun. 
Plumbing, shelving, and fireplace 
are built around a central alumi- 
num column. The glass walls open 
to provide complete access to the 
outside. Here the aluminum 
around a central aluminum col- 
umn. The glass walls open to 
provide complete access to the 
outside. 


For the initial project in its Fore- 
cast program of great design, 
featured in advertisements in a 
national institutional ad cam- 
paign, ALCOA commissioned 
French designer Jean Desses. 
Working with a specially woven 
aluminum lamee, Desses de- 
signed the flowing ball gown 
above in an apricot-gold color. 
The color is in the adhesive. 
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Forecast plaything: solar toy which 
moves and makes sounds, powered by the 
sun ... designed by Charles Eames. 





Interchangeable sections 
form an aluminum table 


designed for Forecast 
by Isamu Noguchi. 
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A REVIVAL: 19th CENTURY AMERICAN TYPE 
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uring the last few years an increasing 

use of “19th century American” type 

faces has become apparent in the work 
of contemporary designers. The trend is ex- 
pressed in two directions: first, in the dec- 
orative use of the ornate faces; and in a 
revival of the popularity of those simple 
types widely used in the last century and 
extended faces such as the Standards. 


In actual fact, many of the types in common 
use in the 19th century were designed in 
France and England. Nevertheless, it is the 
group of faces most popular in the United 
States itself during the period from 1850 
which has come into special favor in the last 
few years among contemporary designers. 
These faces, many of which are characterized 
by a strikingly dramatic simplicity, may be 
termed “American,” especially if redesigned 
by American foundries. Most of those created 
here at that time belong in the ornamental 
category, however. 


Typographers and designers alike have 
strong feelings on the use of these types. 
Clarendons which have been redesigned to 
resemble some early American types have 
been very successful in recent years. The 
simple “Standards” which resemble the 
Grotesque or Venus faces of today are excit- 
ing to most layout men. On the other hand, 
the more ornate type faces are in particular 
disfavor with many. As Dr. Otto Bettmann of 
the Bettmann Archive put it, “The ornamen- 
tal type faces are largely used for decoration 
rather than as type is ordinarily used.” 
















No. 263 from the New York 
Public Library’s collection 
is printed from a wooden 
type: in an obsolete way 

of making type, the shape 
of the letter, cut out with 

a jigsaw from a thin 

piece of wood, was glued 
on a wooden base. 

This type is, of course, 
not usable. 
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The New York Public Library has come to 
realize, as have an increasing number of con- 
temporary designers, that the world is full 
of people who are excited about the earlier 
American type faces. After the Library 
announced the availability of a broadside 
describing its extraordinary large collec- 
tion—a broadside prepared by Liam Dunne, 
New York artist and designer—it received a 
landslide of requests for them which rapidly 
exhausted its 5,00@°printing. Duplicated by 
few_co ons, private or wer the selec- 

Dy ppnsists of 300 different f {about 

ot which are incompleté), a Ka 


eagOT Pictures and rules for 
- Wberders. 
be 


/@uote from the broadsides W@Dhe typo- “accel 
Hy |/phile, the type. desigrenpial yor ut... y, 
| is welcome ti\ergeniitem shear ice es 

of the Library gaae ion proofs of letters 
or words 3et = the e he. chooses, or of 


borders ands 


“ x 
and Lily Pfo SS on, Inc. Now 


BRI Ee Ss openge : A face rarely specified today, 
\, Serenaee Oak ONE 3 hy Ss A order suitable for contemporary design: 


a, Light Celtic, a delicate face dating 
tinted back to the last century. 
: S*Tiave been This specimen, taken from the 
supplied where possible; in some cases, arbi- Bettman Archives, was produced in the 


trary assignations have been made, such as Cincinnati Type Foundry in 1885. 
“Egyptian Extra Condensed,” to designate 
one of the Barnum types. Many of the faces 
are broken and old. Others are unusable in 
their present state, particularly those which 
are entirely of wood, or the large, hand- 
carved types. One-sixth of the faces are all- 
capital fonts especially suitable for captions 
or poster use. 


Similar types have been available from com- 
mercial sources in the past, but a greater 
number of unique faces are present in the 
Robinson-Pforzheimer group. Hollow-backed 
metal poster types are of some interest. 


Previous to the Library’s acquisition of these 
type faces, commercial sources had supplied 
the only available Early American type and 
proofs. The Handbook of Early American 
Advertising Art, by Clarence B. Hornung, is 
not copyrighted and includes proofs of hun- 
dreds of type fonts and figures such as those 
illustrated (Dover Publications, New York, 
1947, 2 vol.). 


An extraordinarily large collection of type 
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Pica Lieut Cenric. BA, 2a $3.40 


CORPORATIONS 


Barvier Licut Cette. SA, Sa. $3.25 
Numerous Appointments 8 | Annual Expenditure, 6 


STEAMBOAT BUILDING 
Navigation of Modern Times. 
Excellent Facilities 80 


LIGHT CELTIC. 
$2.25 


NORTHERN FORESTS 
Minnesota Pioneer Associations, 39 


Furnished 


Fine Printing Material, 82 


[3F Almanac for 1848 
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specimens, some of which were included in En all the 
the Handbook, is I. Warshaw’s Collection of Between Hartford & 
Business Americana, in New York City. His No. 26 Sta 


BA, 42a. 


Nonranett Liout Cetric, 36 A, 70a. $3.00 
TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Lone Pare Licnt Ceitic, 





collection includes posters, business cards YART PE 


and records, and hundreds of rare documents Often 19th century - 
from the 1800’s. The material is available, at design involved the HARTFORD CHEAP PRIRTING QFFICE 

use of many faces. “ 
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Portions of Printer’s 
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ye" warhn ‘BOOK, JOB, CARD AND FANCY PRINTER, 
Business hmenene, | @ARDS AND NOTE PAPERS, 
in New York City. i! EMBOSSED, GILT, ENAMELED AND PLAIN, 
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A characteristic type in use for 
poster work: “Superior Wood Type”... 
60-Line, Antique Tuscan, Double Extra 

Condensed, from the offices of 

The Printer, “A Monthly Newspaper, 
devoted to the Interests of the 

‘Art Preservative of all Arts,’ ” January 
15th, 1861. From the collection at 
Visual Discoveries, New York City. 


ABCDEEGHI« 


KRGOE. 


Many of the so-called Early American Type Faces originated in 
European foundries and were imported to the United States. 
Specimens from the New York Public Library’s collection include 
types adapted slightly from their European counterparts. 

Case No. 43 illustrates the Clarendon-like types which were as 
popular during the middle of the 19th century as they are now; 
Case No. 59, a three-dimensional face of the sort once in 

vogue and still useful in posters and signs; Case No. 63 and 66 
are of a type much in use by steel engravers and popular 

with the lithographers of the time, combining a three-dimensional 
look with the use of thin lines for decorative shading. 

Case No. 169 illustrates the highly condensed Barnum-style faces 
in vogue during the last part of the century: attractive and 

not very legible. Case No. 171 and 172 illustrate the typical 

faces of that period in the United States: highly ornamental faces 
which still retain the American simplicity of design. 


Old faces, new effects: Robert Jones, of the 

Glad Hand Press, utilizes old type faces with modern 
subject-matter. All cuts but the seals are 

of contemporary origin. 
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some cost, for reproduction but not for sale. 
Another collection, one which is extremely 
well organized, is that in the Bettmann 
Archive. 


Aaron Burns, of the Composing Room, 

Inc., made the point, “I am constantly amazed 

at the proofs I see during the course of a ; 
day’s work at the Composing Room in which } A ONPLETECHUMUIST 
types or type faces that I have had no sym- 
pathy for are used to my complete astonish- 
ment and surprise in an exciting manner.” 


Bob Jones, who combines designing for the 

RCA Record Division with running the Glad 

Hand Press for amusement, feels that these 

faces, so easily used on his treadle press, Old faces are sometimes used in the traditional anerrenepenenes 

have their place in modern design and uses manner by contemporary designers. OLD MOTHER HUBBAR 
them in amusing contemporary hand bills This ornamental cover was set by the New York AND HER DOG. 
and notices. Public Library Printing Office for a book done by "Ai 


: contemporary compositors. The border, 
Another exponent of the use of the Ameri- made from countless pieces of early American 


can faces in contemporary design is Sam decorative type, required more than twelve hours 
Schwartz of Visual Discoveries. His unfin- to set, according to William R. Thurman, 

ished and as yet, of course, unpublished clip - Superintendent of the library Printing 

book of old types from the 16th century on, Office and Bindery. 

including both European and American, is a 
treasury of the decorative faces. Quaint uses ae 7 
of the type are to be found in his collection a hs ve Sg] Old Mother Hubbard 
of early primers with large type faces and by 3 . Went to the cupbo 
strangely forced illustrations on their small Ars : ial To give her poor Dog a ba 
pages. ' f \ When she came there’ 


: : ret | | x BY tin The cupboard was b 
Ed Ronthaler, who became interested in these ; ee tt | . — And so the poor Dog had 


faces while working with Frederic Nelson 
Phillips, Sr., of the type house of the same She went for some Ale Puss, says Dame Trot, ; ; 
name, has adapted a number of the faces for Because she was dry, Here’s Fish that is nice, Typical pages from a 19th century 
use by his company, Photo-Lettering. The When she came back Which I will give you, iment sa — Fairy Gift ; 
thin lines of some of the American faces are Puss was making a Pie. If you'll catch the Mice. a primer oul ee d by se. 
more suitable for lithography and found . aeat Edwd. Dunigan, New York, c. 183 
their greatest usage in that field during the 
19th century. Unfortunately, many were used 
in a lavish way which set new standards in 
bad taste. 


Today’s designers are disciplined by the 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 





























Egyptian face from the Bettman | 
Archives shows the dramatic 
smaller number of available foundry faces ee wes 

and constrained by sophistication to a less charectorietic @f American 


q) This three-dimensional 


type designers in the 


lavish demonstration. Those who are re- 19th century. 


introducing some of the types with more 
delicate faces to the commercial world have 
deliberately avoided the use of ornament, 
almost to a fault. Others have been primarily 
interested in the use of individual faces for 
decoration rather than as vehicles for the 
printed word. As a result, the use of the 
Early American faces has been considerable, 
but not intensive, except by hand presses and 
for effects of “atmosphere,” for the most 
part. Whether the widespread availability of 
these types will change the picture remains 
to be seen. 
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prevenied from using full color? You can now get more color and better quality, for less money . . . faster. 
Artistic Reproductions Inc., 29 East 19th Street, New York 3, New York. GRamercy 5-6400 
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NOTES ON THE FUTURE: ASPEN DESIGN CONFERENCE 


The 8th International Design Conference in Aspen, Colorado, late last June, 
was an indication of the multiplied responsibilities of graphic artists as a 
force in society. The conference was planned to fill a need for better commu- 
nication with other important groups involved in communication design. At 
the same time, graphic designers felt a need to gain more insight into the 
scope of the vital decisions they face daily. The implications of designers’ 
ideas as they relate to society were outlined and discussed. 


“In our industrial-scientific age, the artist is among the very few who are 
able to work as an individual. While this allows the greatest chance of with- 
drawal, doesn’t it, paradoxically, demand a reassertion of values?” designer- 
instructor Robert Gwathmey commented. 


City planners, architects, and the designers themselves dealt with design 
trends and showed a widespread concern with the responsibilities of the 
graphic artist toward the culture around him. 


Some designers, notably Don Wallance, dealt primarily with materials, struc- 
ture and production in the city today. Others, (including sociology professor 
C. Wright Mills, teacher Harvey Wheeler, art instructor Robert Gwathmey, 
city planner E. A. Gutkind and industrial designer Hin Bredendieck) com- 


mented on the role and responsibility of the designer and the future of 
design, irrevocably linked to the future of cities and society. 


Claire Falkenstein, graphic designer, and Romaldo Giurgola, architect, gave 
the conference interesting insights into the creative process itself as it mir- 
rors and simultaneously influences social forces. 


Drawings of the 

International Design Conference, 
Aspen, Colorado, 1958 

by Earl Thollander of 

San Francisco 
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DON WALLANCE New York industrial designer Don 

Wallance delivered a message which dealt with current 

problems of designers in a changing world. Wallance asks FORM AND FEEL OF MATERI 
whether “a physical environment composed exclusively of 

synthetic materials — metal, concrete, plastics, glass, etc., 

can provide a completely satisfactory setting for the hu- 

man body and spirit.” 





Pointing out that an environment composed entirely of nat- 
ural materials would prove to be equally disturbing, Wallance 
emphasizes the desirability of the synthetic materials: 


“The synthetic materials have their own sensuous qualities— 
aluminum, with its range of textural and chromatic possibili- 
ties; the hard lustre of stainless steel — inert, impervious, en- 
during; the satin smoothness, bright colors and even the im- 
permanence of plastics. I like the uniformity and predicta- 
bility of materials like these and of the forms they generate.” 


Wallance sees “no conflict between mass production and hu- 
manist objectives.’ He does, however, see the tasks ahead for 
the city planner and the artist in a clear, unambiguous light. 
“As we grope toward a richer and more human expression in 
design there is a need for more attention to the textural and 
sensual qualities of materials.” 





Wallance feels that the trend is toward increased conscious- 
ness of a new tendency in design—one which will undoubtedly 
affect the graphic arts even more than has already been the 
case. 





“The ways in which we join materials and thereby articulate 
and express structure, whether in a coat, a chair, or a bridge, 
or conversely form them to create continuity and jointless- 
ness are at the heart of the effective use of materials.” 


An increased emphasis has been placed in recent months 
upon an ancient consideration: the surface quality of the 
material. Wallance is articulate concerning textures: 


“The use of texture in the surface treatment of materials, and 
of the tactile sense in design, offers new possibilities for a 
richer and more varied expression in the use of materials. We 
tend to be so visually directed in our outlook that design con- 
siderations which are not purely or even predominantly visual 
in nature tend to be overlooked or subordinated. Granting the 
primacy of the eye in our sensory experience we, nevertheless, 
react to our surroundings with all our senses. Next to vision 
the mast important of the senses from the standpoint of the 
designer is the sense of touch. The tactile sense is not limited 
solely to cutaneous experience. We experience the “feel” of 
things vicariously through the eye as well as the hand and all 
visual experience has a tactile component. Perhaps the psy- 
chologists have a word for this. If they do not we can impro- 
vise a word like “tacthetic” to describe visually transferred 
tactile perception as a component of esthetic experience.” 
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E. A. GUTKIND “How does our world look today? Ex- 
citingly hopeful and at the same time dangerously frustrat- 
ing.... The new feeling of space which has not yet been 
condensed into a clearly definable idea of space is everywhere 
at work. The enormous sculpture by Naum Gabo at Rotter- 
dam; every painting by Picasso; a few of our best buildings 
—they all have in common a widening out, a new awareness 
of spatial relations, an urge to emerge from a stale insolation. 


“The designer of furniture follows the same direction when 
he designs light, movable and colorful chairs, tables and 
lamps, and adapts their form to the needs of efficient and 
multiple use not fixed to one place only.... 





“The aim is: to create a dignified environment in which man 
can live a full life that frees him from the satanic power of 
the rythm of work; 


“to create an integrated culture in which every human emana- 
tion is deeply imbedded in the fertile humas of social con- 
sciousness ; 


; 
I “to bring order, a sublime and stimulating order, out of the 
present jungle of man made works; 


“to imbue a unity of purpose and expression into every human 
manifestation. 


“Our situation is exactly as Thoreau has described it: ‘It is 
easier to discover another such new world as Columbus did 
than to go within one fold of this which we appear to know 
so well; the land is lost sight of, the compass varies, and man- 
kind mutiny; and still history accumulates like rubbish before 
the portals of Nature. But there is only necessary a moment’s 
vanity and sound senses, to teach us that there is a nature 
behind he ordinary, in which we have only some vague pre- 
emption right and Western reserve as yet. We live on the out- 
skirts of that region.’ ” 





Mr. Gutkind believes that, in attaining this ideal, ‘‘our cities 
are to be dispersed.” 





HARVEY WHEELER “America, formed from the be- 
ginning from the cultural washouts of Europe, continued the 
precess herself over and over again during her 200 year for- 
mative period, building into her national character a per- 
manent celebration of the primitive, the crude, the Jacksonian 
‘common’ man, the anti-intellectual and the cultural lowest 
common denominator, reinforcing as she did so extremely 
firm institutional forces inhibiting the appearance and main- 
tenance of a high cultural elite which might have been capable 
of providing her with her own integral culture.” 





Wheeler has given this last as the justification for his state- 
ment that “For reasons which are easy to explain, America 
has not produced an integral culture capable of flourishing 
on its own terms.” He adds hopefully, “Of course, Americans 
are made out of the same biological material as other people. 
It is possible for them to produce as high a culture as they 
wish. The ways to do so are not mysterious.” 





Mr. Wheeler’s words carried an undertone of worry concern- 
ing the future of the arts. This nagging concern was plainly 
present at the conference, and was further expressed by 
Robert Gwathmey. 





ROBERT GWATHMEY “The cult of non-representa- 
tion is faced with the inexplorable historical phenomenon in 
that the moment it becomes a vogue, it widens its activity into 
other fields. When this happens, its creative qualities are 
depleted and although its trademark is recognizable, it goes 
the way of all fashion. Is this not the line of demarcation 
between the fine and applied arts? And who can doubt that 
that line must be maintained, for the thinner the line between 

| the two, the less depth there is to our civilization.” 
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THE FUTURE 
AND THE ROLE OF THE 
GRAPHIC DESIGNER 


Expansion was a recurrent theme at the conference. Some 
designers, taking their cue from trends in dwelling patterns, 
feel that this expanding space is an important factor to be 
considered in two-dimensional representations. 


Introducing a militant pro-intellectualism, as it might he 
called, Bauhaus-trained industrial designer Hin Briedendieck 
speaks positively of the future for graphic designers. 


HIN BRIEDENDIECK “...mistakes have played an 
important role in the shaping of our environment. When 
viewed positively, as a source of learning, mistakes serve a 
valuable function: they indicate the degree to which we have 
failed at comprehension. There seems to be only three ways to 
avoid making mistakes: by sheer luck; by intuition; or by 
comprehension...since the native ability to comprehend 
varies considerably from person to person, and at best, re 
mains limited, a tool for extending this faculty is urgently 
needed. Such a tool consists of the structuring of data within 
a field, and the subsequent building of a theory to contain the 
structure.... Today there is little evidence of theory or con- 
scious method underlying the practice of design....A de 
signer’s own private likes and dislikes projected into the 
design for an object and ultimately duplicated in vast num- 
bers through the modern machine-medium will have a much 
more far-reaching potential for ‘good’ or ‘evil’ than the object 
singly produced and utilized. Designing for today’s require 


ments carries with it a social responsibility which was — 
previously a minor factor. Such large scale responsibility © 


immediately takes designing off the personal level and puts it 
on a new plane demanding an integrated approach. This new 
approach in no way implies a negation of the ‘individual, 
but suggests a change in emphasis, and will actually serve to 
free the creative potentialities to a degree never before 
thought possible.” 
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¢.WRIGHT MILLS In a message called, “The Man in 
the Middle,” C. Wright Mills, professor of sociology at 
4 Columbia University, brought up the shift in economic em- 

asis from production to distribution—a shift which has 
caught many graphic artists unawares and has increased 
pusiness for others. Mr Mills pointed up a number of consid- 
erations which are of importance to the graphic artists today 
some § in their understanding of the shifting social sense: 


De “The first rule for understanding the human condition is 
the men live in second-hand worlds.... Between the human 
consciousness and material existence stand communications 

it be @ and designs, patterns, and values which influence decisively 

lieck # such consciousness as they have....The mass arts, the public 
arts, the design arts are major vehicles of this consciousness. 
.,.communications not only limit experience; often they ex- 
propriate the chances to have experience that can rightly be 
i an called ‘our own.’ ” 


Vhen # Mills emphasized some of the drawbacks within our sales- 
‘ve a conscious culture in terms of values. He added, however, con- 
have § cerning “this vast merchandising mechanism of advertise- 
ys to ment and design,” that “there is little doubt that this mech- 
r by § anism is now a leading fixer of the values and standards of 
hend American society, the foremost carrier of cultural sensibility, 
1» Te and quite comparable in influence to school, to church, to 


























































ently § home.” 
‘a Mills supplied a key to an ethic for the situation in which the 


graphic artist finds himself part of an economic process which 





be: seems almost inhuman. Close as he is to the inner workings 
. de- of the advertising process, the artist is always in danger of 
) the losing the very identity which is so much a part of his crea- 
sees tivity —in the attempt to survive in a commercial setting. 
nal Mills’ solution is craftsmanship. 


uire- ‘From craftsmanship, as ideal and as practice, it is possible 
was @ toderive all that the designer ought to represent as an indi- 
vility  Vidual and all that he ought to stand for socially and polit- 
its it @ ‘ally and economically. As ideal, craftsmanship stands for 
new the classic role of the independent artisan who is in close 


lual,’ interplay with the public for his work, who in turn partici- 
veto ates in it.” 
efore 


ROMALDO GIURGOLA “rhe designer expresses his 
opinion, which is in general based upon doubt, on mistakes, 
on intellectualism...indeed this is the very foundation of all 
western culture.” 


Giurgola reminds us of the stability of the creative process 
itself in our chameleon-like cities, each of which is awaiting 
wnendingly new combinations of color, form, and design. 

Claire Falkenstein, California graphic designer, has a grasp 
of the dynamics of creation openly independent of tradition. 


CLAIRE FALKENSTEIN “Meaning, vitality, unity 

are achieved only outside the framework of the rules held over 

from another time,” emphasizes the vitality of American 

and European art today. Miss Falkenstein mentions Mark 
| Tobey in relation to a “proposition of decentralization as 

opposed to the implications of the old cosmology. A void, 
_ &xpressive and frightening, expands into the universe.” Miss 
® Falkenstein links our increasing awareness of astronomical 
| Space with the graphic dimension. 


Graphic artists had their work cut out for them at the con- 
ference: increasing responsibilities in this world and spatial 
‘Awareness of the universe falls to their lot—a considerable lot. 
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THE ACT OF 
CREATION IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 





THE BEST OF PRINT With this article we are starting what may be a regular “BEST OF PRINT” seri 
reprinting articles from past issues of PRINT which have been particularly inspiring and important and thereforé 
lasting value and interest to readers, old and new. Herbert Bayer’s work is chosen to begin the series because of 
important part he played in setting patterns at the Aspen Conferences in Colorado (see article beginning on page 











PERSONALITY IN PRINT: HERBERT BAYER 





long time associate of Herbert Bayer’s, 
Egbert Jacobson, was asked by PRINT 
to tell what he thought was “vital to 
a complete understanding of Mr. Bayer’s 
work.” His brief, interesting answer follows. 
“I would say it is his decision taken a long 
time ago to seek his artistic sustenance in 
nature. His lifelong work and his choice of a 
permanent home in Aspen, Colorado, seem to 
be ample evidence of this. If there is another 
explanation for his success, it is the consist- 
ency of his effort to communicate by way of 
images invented out of his total awareness of 
his times and technology. 

“Perhaps it is because Bayer took to skiing 
naturally at an early age that he has been at 
home ever since in high altitudes. Year after 
year he has explored new peaks of graphic 
expression, as designer and as painter. His 






Above: scheme for construction of letter “a” from face designed 
by Bayer for Berthold. Opposite: Bayer’s Personal bookplate. 

















floor plan for a conference room at Aspen, Colorado, designed by Herbert Bayer and Fritz Benedict if 
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Below left: two book jackets. Bottom: 

done in 1951, almost 25 years after 

Bayer had left Bauhaus. This jacket gives 

a “Bauhaus feeling” and its synthesis 

bauhaus of modern art movements, but in a 
thoroughly contemporary manner. This 

book cover was done for the Museum 
of Modern Art. Top: book jacket done in 
1928. Below: DOMUS, published in Italy 
and one of the finest magazines in 
Europe, used this cover in 1954. Below 
left: a cover done in 1955 for IDEA- a 
Japanese Graphics Arts Magazine. Left 
facing page: Sgraffito mural on wail of 
the Seminar Building of the Aspen Insti- 
tute of Humanistic Studies. Done in 
1953, the mural measures 10’ x 26’8”. 
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BAUHAUS 
WEIMAR: 


Aspen, Colorado. Below: a wooden me 

totem pole outside Bayer’s moun- 1 9 1 9 2 i) 
tain top studio in Aspen. This 

evolved from a woodworking idea 

of James Prestini’s and was made ” D E S S A U 
from a 6” x 6” fir post cut twice 

lengthwise. The four pieces thus 1 9 2 4) = 2 8 
obtained were turned inside and 


out and placed together. 


capacity for discovering the essence of a situa- 
tion, of analyzing a problem and expressing 
or inventing an intrinsic solution has been 
demonstrated in his alphabets, in his adver- 
tising, in his graphic designs and in his archi- 
tectural work. He thinks straight and acts 
accordingly with an abiding integrity. This 
leads to an astonishing variety of techniques. 
And because each problem begins with a new 
set of conditions, he never repeats himself. 
“His pencil layouts for the printed page are 
detailed with a meticulous care which indi- 
cates his sure knowledge of type, engraving 
and printing. His paintings and the studies 
for them are proof of a thorough knowledge 
of the application of pigment to canvas. His 
architectural drawings reveal his sound 
understanding of construction and materials. 
Whatever has come from Bayer’s studio has 
influenced and stimulated others. 

“Herbert Bayer’s creative ability, his impec- 
cable taste and great technical skills are the 
expressions of a man well prepared to think 
and act with assurance and daring in what- 
ever he undertakes to do.” 
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A fascinating piece of design, a fas- 
cinating method of solution. This is 
a mailing piece — a program presen- 
tation — for NBC Radio. The unique 
aspect about this brochure, which 
promotes an NBC evening program, 
R 1 is that it was put through a series 
Le SS en of three tests to make certain that 
(| ‘Hil || SS design evoked the mood qualities the 
at ‘§ \ copy speaks about. According to 
1 SS) Martin Samit, former NBC adver- 
ae S\ tising coordinator, who initiated the 
. project, this is probably the first 
time “package” research techniques 
have been applied to a program pre- 
sentation. The result — designed by 
Walter Van Bellen, NBC Radio art 
director — presents, again, pause for 
some worthy speculation into this 
business of motivational research, 
in relation to graphic solutions. 
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Simple quiet design allowing the 
natural beauty of aluminum to car- 
ry its own, may be an apt way .of 
describing the newest Alcoa ‘“Fore- 
cast” design: these cook-and-serve 
pieces designed by Don Wallance. 
Other “Forecast“ designs are shown 
on pages 42-45. 


Another “first” is this mailing piece. 
A two-faced thing it is. Eugene Mil- 
bauer, promotion art director for 
Newsweek, did some experimenting 
and six years ago came up with a 
way to wipe out color underneath 
red cellophane. The technique has 
since been successful at Newsweek 

. and for others, too. Now Mr. 
Milbauer has found a way to wipe 
out three colors underneath the cel- 
lophane. Triple threat, you might 
say. Very interesting... 


Newspaper advertising these days 
is providing more and more sur- 
prises. One of the newest is a four- 
page insert which was placed in the 
Chicago Tribune in September by a 
savings and loan association. An en- 
velope, postage paid, was affixed to 
page one of the insert. It is thought 
to be a “first” in newspaper adver- 
tising of this type. 
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Tweedweave - Shalimar 
Stoneridge - Colophon 


Curtia Rag « Curtis Antique 
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EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60 and 80 Degrees, and flat 
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The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf 34” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf 34” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 
SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WERK MAN—The Last Call: Text 
by F.R.A. Henkels, W. Sandberg, 
Kurt Martin; George Witten- 
born, Inc., New York, Pre-publi- 
cation price: $12.50. 


This unique and moving book 
traces the life and passion of 
Hendrik Nicolaes Werkman, who 
was born in North Holland in 
1882, the son of a veterinarian. 
After a spell as a journalist, he 
started a print shop in Gronin- 
gen, which, at one time, employed 
24 people. But being an artist at 
heart, a non-conformist, a 
searcher, Werkman began to ex- 
periment with wood type and 
type material, first in black and 
white, then in different colors; 
first in small sizes, then expand- 
ing into large formats of poster 
size, using the brayer and sten- 
cils and transparent inks to 
create free forms. 


In 1920 he started The Next Call, 
a publication which was largely 
addressed to a small group of 
friends, artists, writers, 
teachers, intellectuals all. 


In 1940 the Nazis marched into 
Holland and Werkman’s little 
print shop became the center of 
a circle, which drew courage 
from Werkman’s defiant spirit. 


In the spring of 1945, the Gestapo 
finally caught up with him. On 
April 10th he was executed — a 
few weeks later the major part 
of his work went up in flames. 


Werkman was an unusual com- 
bination of an artist, a printer, 
and a humanitarian thinker. He 
had very little contact with the 
world outside of Groningen and 
yet his work was closely related 
to Arp’s, Kadinsky’s, and Pev- 
sner’s. 


But we can see him at his best 
working with type and wood and 
stencil, conjuring up his soul- 
stirring broadsides, pamphlets 
and books which show the im- 
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print of a fiery yet gentle spirit. 
The printing was done on an 
ancient handpress, in the attic of 
a loft building overlooking one 
of Groningen’s old canals. There 
he worked through the end of 
the dark days, keeping his little 
“stormlight” burning. 


The light is rekindled now in this 
splendid limited edition, printed 
by H.A.P. Grieshaber, graphic 
artist, clandestine printer under 
the Nazis, now teacher at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Karls- 
ruhe. So inspired was he by this 
sudden meeting with a kindred 
spirit, that he decided: ‘We are 
making a book at the Academy 
Karlsruhe: Hommage 4 Werk- 
man. I will finance it myself. All 
students will participate.” 
A translation of the Dutch and 
German texts into English might 
have made this splendid book into 
a more valuable document for 
English readers, but the pictures 
speak for themselves in a lan- 
guage everyone will understand. 
FRITZ EICHENBERG 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL, Vol. 
52; Hastings House, New York, 
1958, $11.50. 


Under its new editor, Allan Dela- 
fons, the latest Penrose Annual 
gets off with colors flying. That 
is the appropriate word, for 
among its good qualities is the 
excellence of the color printing. 
The late gifted editor, R. B. 
Fessenden, died suddenly in the 
midst of getting out Vol. 51, and 
a group of friends, under the 
leadership of Beatrice Warde, 
saw the volume through the 
press. It was three months late, 
which adds to the difficulties of 
the new editor. 


The book, as usual, is too big, 
too heavy (five pounds), and its 
pages are too thick for it to serve 
as a model of the kind of book- 
making to which Penrose is dedi- 
cated, but these drawbacks are 
essential to its purpose. It is an 
exhibition, not a book; a graphic 
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BOOK REVIEWS ... 


display of the reproductive arts 
both as a craft and an art. The 
parts are greater than the whole. 


As in previous issues, the con- 
tent is divided between the tech- 
nical and the esthetic aspects of 
the graphic arts. The papers de- 
voted to the amazing progress of 
the mechanical and scientific side 
of printing are of more interest, 
perhaps, to the practical printer 
than to the graphic artist. lt 
might be said that printing has 
made more progress in recent 
years than in all the centuries 
between Gutenberg and Mergen- 
thaler. Hot-metal type casting 
may be following hand composi- 
tion into a craft practiced only 
as a hobby, such as basketmaking 
or rug weaving. Film setting, 
photo-typesetting, nylong print- 
ing plates, electronic engraving, 
and similar inventions point to 
an interesting future. One of the 
Penguin paperbacks has been set 
up entirely on the Fotosetter. 


The papers of more general 
graphic art interest are fewer 
and shorter than, usual because 
of change of editors and short- 
ness of time, but some are of 
unusual interest. Among them is 
one on F. A. Voysey’s wallpaper 
designs, which, come to think of 
it, belong among the graphic 
arts. Herbert Jones contributes 
an article on “The Magic Power 
of Magazines,” which cites some 
startling figures for British peri- 
odicals both as to number and 
circulation. Some of the names 
sound as if taken from American 
originators, as Harper’s and 
Vogue. The author claims that 
the Illustrated London News is 
the father of all picture news 
magazines. Both our New Yorker 
and our Reader’s Digest receive 
accolades. “A New Look for 
News” by Edwin W. Sharr dis- 
cusses newspaper make-up with 
life-sized reproduction of a front 
page, and James R. Spencer’s 
“Newspaper ROP Color” ex- 
hibits some very good results of 
four-color printing on news- 
paper stock. 
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The most valuable feature of 
this Penrose, and all of them, is 
the reproductions. They make a 
magnificent display, not only of 
design but of presswork, that 
should be of benefit to every 
artist, typographer, pressman, 
and production manager. And 
the printing is such that a salute 
is certainly due to Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., as printers 
and publishers. 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This year marks the 90th anni- 
versary of our good friend and 
contributing editor, Earnest 
Calkins, which makes it an ap- 
propriate time to congratulate 
ourselves on his participation, 
and him on his continued vigor- 
ous good health. 


Like other men of renown, Mr. 
Calkins wears his laurels with 
modest dignity and courtly 
charm. Oft-styled the ‘Dean of 
American Advertising’”—he was 
co-founder of Calkins & Holden, 
the oldest agency in existence — 
he is perhaps best known to 20th 
century people as the author of 
several books and scores of mag- 
azine and newspaper articles on 
a variety of topics. Not the least 
of these is his hobbies: model 
shipbuilding, wood carving, 
chess, conducting a voluminous 
correspondence, and writing for 
PRINT. 


Among Mr. Calkins’ many tro- 
phies is the medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, of 
which he is the only living char- 
ter member. He is probably the 
only man in history to have had 
the time and patience to write 
two autobiographies — many 
years apart. 


One fact which would have borne 
many a lesser person down, but 
which has actually helped Ear- 
nest Calkins to draw on a deep 
spiritual reserve is his total deaf- 
ness of more than 50 years’ dura- 
tion. 


So belatedly, a happy birthday 
Earnest, and many more of them. 
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PRINT 
MAKING 
TODAY 


By JULES HELLER 


This complete, up-to-date guide to 

the graphic arts by the Executive Editor 
of Impression gives a wealth of 
technical know-how on lithography, 
woodcuts, wood engraving, etching, 
intaglio and serigraphy. Illustrated 
with 151 photographs and 

$8.00 


drawings. 





PRODUCTION IN 
ADVERTISING AND 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


By DAVID HYMES 


A comprehensive workshop of 
production procedures from initial art 
steps to the finished job. 

Illustrated. $8.75 


At your bookstore or 
HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Publishing Notes 


As “America’s Graphic Design Magazine,” PRINT 
not only must reflect design concepts in editor- 
ial matter, but in its layout, too. The variety 
and diversity which exist in graphic design will 
be apparent in PRINT’s format, as we call upon 
guest art directors for each issue. 

Art Director for the September-October PRINT is 
Phil Franznick. In designing this issue, Mr. 
Franznick put to use his belief that a designer's 
role is not to work in one restricted sphere; he 
should be able to wear a writer’s hat as well 
as a promotion or advertising manager's badge. 
He shares with many fellow designers the de- 
sire to work from the conceptual point, whether 
the job is a magazine, promotion piece, illustra- 
tion, or ad. A young designer, now heading up 
his own studio, Mr. Franznick has given his art 
directoring services to several magazines, in- 
cluding Gentry, American Fabrics, and Sponsor. 


This issue’s cover, designed by Mr. Franznick 
ties in not only with an article on early Amer- 
ican type faces (see pages 47-50), but with 
the feel of the issue as a whole. The beautiful 
posters of the 19th century seem to suggest 
“many acts” coming up. So it is with this issue 
of PRINT: one with many focuses of attention. 


From another point of view, the cover is “fun”, 
as Mr. Franznick put it, just because the types 
and poster work of that era were exciting, if 
confusing. 


We are appreciative of the fine sketches Earl 
Thollander, San Francisco artist and designer, 
supplied us which he made during this year’s 
Aspen Conference. Mr. Thollander captured 
easily the informality yet dignity of such a 
gathering of designers and city-planners; and 
thus has lent much to the over-all appearance 
of PRINT’s coverage of the Conference (see 
pages 53-57). 


There is a very definite relationship between 
type and the proper paper it should appear on. 
This “marriage” usually is an assumed one, an 
unspoken one. Now, to pronounce this relation- 
ship clearly, we called upon A.G.E. van der 
Tuuk, president of Amsterdam Continental to 
write an article for this issue on the “marriage.” 
Holland-born, Mr. van der Tuuk’s background — 
in both the printing processes and as president 
of a type distributing firm — gives him both ex- 
perience and extensive information with which 
to speak on type and paper. 
PRODUCTION NOTES: 

Paper used in this issue— 

Cover: Cantine Zenagloss, white, +100 

Pages 1-32: Hammermill Offset, +70 

Pages 33-42 and 61-68: Cantine Esopus, India 
#70 

Pages: 43-60: International Ticonderoga Text 
Laid, Blue, #70 

Type faces used in this issue— 

Century Expanded, Roman and Italic; News 
Gothic Condensed; Franklin Gothic and Claren- 
don. 


Letters to P rint 


Credits... 
A very, very impressive issue. | especially loved 
the cover. The Day-Glo insert is in fine com- 
pany.... 
Gordon D. Russell 
Switzer Brothers, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
... We want to congratulate PRINT on their ex- 
cellent “paper Issue.” We think it most out- 
standing and an issue that will be well received 
in the field. 
... Regret that Miss Pauline Johnson of Wash- 
ington University was not given credit for the 
work shown in photographs on page 49 and top 
of page 50.... 
L. P. Johnston, Manager 
Prang Studios 
American Crayon Company 
New York, N.Y. 
May | extend our plaudits on a really fine issue 
of PRINT, if not the best yet.... 
Gregory Ruffa 
Gregory Ruffa Advertising 
New York, N.Y. 
... | would like to beg for additional copies of 
the [paper survey] reprint which you sent out in 
August. This four-page folder we have found to 
be of very important value to us. ... 
R. W. Mahony, Jr. 
Appleton Coated Paper Company 
Appleton, Wis. 


. .. | always find interesting material, color, or 
layout suggestions in your publication. In the 
“Paper” issue | was particularly interested in 
the art work and color treatment of Abraham 
Lincoln’s head which appeared on page 52. 
Leslie C. Ruska 
The Check-Chart Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Will you please forward to me three additional 
copies of PRINT’s recent “paper specification 
survey,” copy of which | received with your 
memo. 
G. B. Meynell 
Organic Chemicals Division 
American Cyanamid Company 
Your “Paper” issue is a striking job, well ahead 
of preceding ones. 
The separation between editorial matter and 
advertising is improved too, although | feel it 
can be carried still further. 
Liam Dunne 
New York, N. Y. 
Our SNO-PARCH distributor in Denver would 
like 25 copies of your mailing of the “paper- 
survey” reprints, so | hope that you can send 
us that many, plus another 25 or 50 to take 
care of requests. 
Russel J. Smith 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Corp. 
Crocker-McElwain Division 
Holyoke, Mass. 


| like the layout of the first page lof the article 
on Douglass Howell, Papermaker] and | think 
that the red paper at the end came out very 
lovely — an indication of what one can do with 
the printing means. 


Douglass Howell 

Westbury, Long Island 
The July-August issue looks terrific. Before it 
wasn’t as alive and exciting as it is now. The 
cover is really exciting. 

James W. O'Bryan 

New York Daily Mirror 


Your special “Paper” issue certainly is a fine 
job. | am most anxious to receive 50 copies. 
This issue should be a fine educational tool for 
our salesmen. 
Robert L. Turley 
Ludlow Papers, Inc. 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
We'd like to obtain another 50 copies of your 
Survey on “the specification of fine printing 
papers, by designers, art directors, etc.” 
H. U. Hoffman 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wis. 


Debits... 
| have just finished reading the July-August is- 
sue of PRINT....All | think you have achieved 
is a mediocre conglomeration, interspersed with 
far too many ads.... 
Robert H. Brooks 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
| cannot understand why the editorial policy of 
PRINT has been changed so drastically, in the 
last three issues particularly... PRINT should 
not consciously try to overwhelm or amuse but 
rather inform, evaluate, and possibly excite. ... 
William Wondriska 
New Milford, Conn. 
Try not to have so many reprints of catalogues 
and pamphlets which most of the people who 
buy PRINT already have anyway. Leave the re- 
portage of speeches to the trade papers which 
get them out earlier. | am sure that most peo- 
ple who read PRINT are designers who are not 
much interested in reading this sort of thing 
anyway. And if they are interested, no doubt 
they have already read them. 
Clifford Smith 
New York, N. Y. 


ee 
... There are many things to be said concern- 
ing point-of-sale, that very well might take your 
complete issue, perhaps a future issue. There 
are many, many creative people in the graphic 
arts who are not one bit familiar with the won- 
derfu! creative opportunities that exist for them 
in this tiree-dimensional medium. 
Sol J. Berger 
Berger-Rivenburgh 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 





Creativity implies many things: classification, simplification, and presentation of data as well as research to 
solve a particular problem. Here simplicity and clarity projects precision and science. The ultimate achievement 
of symbols both solves the problem and establishes an institutional identification. Creativity raises the work 
from craftsmanship to the level of art. It is the basis of our daily work and the guarantee of our future. 


LESTER ROSSIN ASSOCIATES, INC. 369 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.17* MU 3-9729 


A COMPLETELY INTEGRATED, CREATIVE STUDIO FOR DESIGN ILLUSTRATION AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


S, MARTIN 





ms a, TN i = 
DISTINCTION: International Poster Annual —40 BESTS, AIGA Annuai—5 BESTS, N.Y. AD Show—16 BESTS, 15 Annual AD Shows — 162 BESTS 





saa waves are exactly alike except perhaps in result. They do keep pounding 
away at a beach till they build it up, wear it down, or smooth it out—much as 
modern Print builds up, wears down, and smooths the way for those seeking treasure. 
Cantine’s brush-Coated Papers, backed by the experience of 70 years, 


help make Print effective and profitable for advertisers and printers. 


COATED PAPERS 


LETTERPRESS 


Hi-Arts 

Ashokan 

M-C Folding Book 
M-C Folding Cover 
Zena 

Velvetone 

Softone 

Esopus Tints 
Esopus Postcard 


OFFSET-LITHO 


Hi-Arts Litho C.1S. 
Zenagloss C.2S. 
Zenagloss Cover C.2S. 
Lithogloss C.1S. 
Catskill Litho C.1S. 
Catskill Offset C.2S. 
Esopus Postcard C.2S. 
Esopus Tints 

Dull Offset C.2S. 


* THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 
Saugerties, N Y. and New York City 


In San Francisco and Los Angeles - 
Wylie & Davis 


Cantine’s ZENAGLOSS Cover 
Basis 20X26 #100 














